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N commenting on this ballad! Menéndez y Pelayo remarked: 
‘Es manifiesta exageracién de Wolf decir que el romance catalan 
es casi una versién del castellano; La dama d’Aragé es una cancién 
completa: el romance un fragmento’?, and he includes La dama 
d’Aragé among Catalan songs ‘que tienen mds analogfa con las de 
Provenza y el Norte de Italia que con las de Castilla’? For that 
reason he did not reproduce Mila’s text ‘*, though on second thoughts 
he came to share Wolf’s opinion: ‘examindndola ahora mas atenta- 
mente, y fijdndome en lo que de ella escribié6 Wolf, que la da por 
versién del castellano, reconozco que aunque enteramente cata- 
lanizada en el lenguaje, corresponde al muy lindo romance que a 
principios del siglo XVI glos6é Antonio Ruiz de Santillana’. In 
view of the line ‘ N’és filla del Rey de Franga, germana del d’Arag6’ 
he partly approved Mild’s identification of the heroine. Seeing in 
this ballad ‘el vivo recuerdo de la monarqufa catalano-aragonesa, 
y de su unién con la casa de Francia’, Mil4 supposed the circum- 
stances might be made to fit the case of Isabel, sister of Pere el 
Gran and wife of Philippe le Hardi, but Menéndez y Pelayo adds 
the caveat that memories so old do not fit in with the late date 
(‘del siglo XVI 0 a lo sumo del XV’) of this poem. Sr Menéndez 
Pidal reproduces a Jewish-Spanish text from Salonica and Adrian- 
ople.6 I am not aware that he has given an opinion on the ballad, 
nor that any other explanation than Mild’s (half adopted by 
Menéndez y Pelayo) has been offered. 


1 Primavera, 143. 

? Antologia, xii, p. 529. 

2 Antologia, x, p. 249. 

* Romancerillo catalén, 218. 

5 Antologia, x, pp. 364-5. 

* El Romancero, Madrid, Péez, s.a., p. 180, No. 133: La bella en misa. 
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The ballad runs 


En Sevilla esté una hermita cual dicen de San Simén, 
adonde todas las damas iban a hacer oracién. 

Alli va la mi sefiora, sobre todas la mejor, 

saya lleva sobre saya, mantillo de un tornasol, 

en la su boca muy linda lleva un poco de dulzor, 

en la su cara muy blanca lleva un poco de color, 

en los sus ojuelos garzos lleva un poco de alcohol, 

a la entrada dela hermita § relumbrando como el sol. 
El abad que dice la misa no la puede decir, non, 
monacillos que le ayudan no aciertan responder, non, 
por decir: amen, amen, decian: amor, amor. 


The essential elements of this delightful narrative lyric are evidently 
(a) the description of the lady’s rich array, (b) the stupefaction 
caused by her beauty in church. The Jewish-Spanish version 
contains the former element. The Catalan versions are more 
varied as to text and tune. One specifies that she was ‘filla del 
Rey de Franca, germana del d’Arag6’—an improbable relationship, 
but one which, did it exist, would account for so much aristocratic 
beauty. But it might be better to consider her anonymous. The 
important lines are 


—Germa meu, anem a missa, anem a missa major,— 
Al entrar ella a l’esglesia les piques se tornen flors; 
per pendre l’aygua beneyta tenia un canonet d’or. 
Quan és el mig de l’esglesia, _los altars llueixem tots. 
Les dames, quan la van veure, totes li varen fer lloch. 
Les dames seuen en terra y ella en cadireta d’or. 
Capella que oiu la missa n’ha perduda la lligé, 

escola que l’ajudara no ni’n sabi donar rahé. 


From these it appears that even the fabric and ornaments of the 
church felt the magic of her beauty, and the church might as well 
be a chapel as a hermitage, and as well in Barcelona as in Sevilla. 

With these things premised, it becomes relevant to cite the 
following portion of a Greek ballad from Politis, Eklogai apo ta 
tragoudia tou Ellenikou Laou: 


“Exarce x’ éorodiornxe Tpels pépais Kal vixres. 
Bafe obpavd parti, payvad, 
Tov mpdowmo kal Td 
kal Tod Kopdxou 7d yrepd 
7 Athens, 1932, 3 ed., No. 83. 
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dxevTpa TH KopdéAda 's TA warded 
Tov Tov duérpnto pixver mapyapirape . . 
Tlaipve: kal wae. ’s exxAnord v’ 
Bayras wave Grd urpds kal Bayras ard ricw 

kal ax’ rd dvd wrevpa va ur THY 
1d Spdyov Sov riyyawe povoraria avOodcar. 

Ke’ dody riv elie exxAnord dx’ Sxpn 's celorn. 
Tlawds elde x’ duaxos xu’ drotexaorn, 

Ta Tous éxacay Warrats xal kadavapxor. 


[Then she bedecked herself three days and three nights. She put 
on heaven for her mantle, and the sea on her gown, the sun on her 
face, the moon on her breast, and the raven’s feather on her arched 
brows, an embroidered viper as ribbon for her tresses, and cast on 
pearls unmeasured, like sand. She takes (a ring) and goes to the 
church to plight and crown the bride. Handmaids go before her, 
handmaids behind, and two handmaids at her sides to keep the 
sun from falling on her. Along the way she passed, the footpaths 
burst into flowers. And when the church saw her, it shook from 
end to end. The priest saw her and stumbled, the deacon quite 
forgot. The choir and precentors forgot their psalters. ] 

This ballad (Bridesmaid into Bride) is very well known in all 
Greek lands. Versions have been reported by Fauriel, Tomasseo, 
Passow, Legrand, Arabantinos and others, as well as Politis’ 
composite version; it has been found at Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and in Epirus, Crete, the Islands, Corsica and Cappadocia. The 
full story is: ‘A young lord proposes to desert his concubine and 
marry a wife. He orders the former to attend on the latter at the 
wedding. Taking her mother’s advice, the discarded lady dresses 
herself exquisitely, and her entry into the chapel completely 
disorganizes the ceremony. The bridegroom swoons, and when he 
recovers consciousness, he orders the service to be begun again and 
the bridal crown to be given to his former mistress.’ Into such a 
story the Spanish and Catalan ballads would fit perfectly. What 
is more, the data of the Greek text explain the divergence between 
the Peninsular ones. Neither is a translation of the other, because 
both depend on an ampler original. It is possible that Menéndez 
y Pelayo was misled by an unconscious prejudice in favour of 
Castilian ballads. He seems to have taken it for granted that a 
Castilian-Catalan contact would necessarily be from Castile to 
Catalonia; and of that movement the texts do not give evidence. 
It is true, however, that La Dama d’Aragé is composed in the 
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Castilian ballad manner, which is distinct from the older Franco- 
Catalan style. Or rather, the style is intermediate. The use of 
octosyllables is Castilian; but the observance of the rule that the 
hemistichs must end in opposite cadences (masculine-feminine, 
or feminine-masculine) is in conformity with French practice, 
though it may be accidental in this ballad. 

Cappadocian versions are important in Greek ballad criticism. 
Cappadocia is the home of the Akritic epics and ballads, which are 
certainly older than the twelfth century. There is evidence for 
ballad-singing as early as the tenth. It does not necessarily follow 
that all ballads connected with Digenes Akrites are old. The 
cycle doubtless came to incorporate a great deal of foreign matter, 
like the cycle of the Cid in Spain. But preservation in Cappadocia 
and among the Asiatic Greeks is always prima facie evidence of 
the high antiquity of a ballad and often of its Hellenic origin. One 
such version was printed in Deltion and translated into English by 
Lucy M. J. Garnett. It is a muddled piece. The first line says 
that Digenes Akrites has been long sick, and it would seem that 
thereafter he is the bridegroom; but there is an abrupt change 
from male to female in the eighth line. The Discarded Wife is 
also the ‘Dummy’ of a well-known folk-tale. She will not speak 
to her husband, who resolves to discard her and take another bride. 
She appears at the wedding holding candles, but takes no notice 
when they say the candles are burning her fingers. The new bride 
is induced to speak to her, and the discarded wife at once opens 
her mouth to upbraid the pert hussy. The husband, delighted, 
takes her back, and returns the new bride to her family; or worse 
befalls her. That a bride should speak at her own wedding was a 
violation of tabu. In Armenia a bride must not utter a single 
word in public until she has borne her first child.® 

Despite the authority naturally associated with ballads from 
Asia Minor, I cannot help thinking that the association with 
Digenes and the motif of ‘Dummy’ are both factitious. In the 
epics Digenes has to defend his bride against the apelate Philo- 
pappos. In the ballads he has to recover her when stolen from 
him. In the epics there was one occasion when he was unfaithful 
to Eudoxia, and the fact weighed on his conscience to the end. 
But there is no place for a story of his taking a new wife, and the 
allusion to his sickness fits in only with the remarkable ballads 

* Greek Folk-Poesy, London, Nutt, 1896, p. 250. 


® Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Study of Folk Songs, London, ‘Every- 
man’s Library’, p. 74. 
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which depict his death-struggle against Charon and his subsequent 
demise. 

The story of ‘Dummy’ occurs in J. G. von Hahn’s ‘Das Miidchen 
im Krieg’, (‘Aus Epirus,’ No. 10), and in his Contes populaires 
grecs™ (‘H rod o’ tov wodeuo). Here it serves 
to close quite another story: the story of the ‘Girl who went to 
War,’ known in Spain and Portugal as Don Martin de Aragén. 
There is, perhaps, an intelligible motive for her obstinate silence in 
this case, since she was carried off against her will. But still the 
tale is strictly irrelevant. In the Albanian version (No. 101; 
‘Silberzahn’) it is absent, though otherwise the story is better 
preserved than in Greek. 

From the Cappadocian version, therefore, I infer that the ballad 
is old in Greece, and possibly Hellenic by origin; but not that it is 
a ballad about Digenes Akrites. With the help of Von Hahn’s 
tales, I reject the ‘Dummy’ episode as extraneous. We are left, 
then, with a plain tale of an Interrupted Marriage. These stories 
are somewhat similar, and it is necessary to keep them apart. 
When it is the wife who is about to remarry we have the Conde 
Dirlos, Moringer, Dobrynja and Aljogsa theme—known everywhere 
in Europe. When it is the husband who is about to remarry, then 
various circumstances may conspire to frustrate the marriage, 
namely 

(i) the true wife seeks him out, declares herself, and recaptures 
his affection (La Boda Estorbada, Young Beichan, etc.); 

(ii) the new bride speaks to the old one, and finds that they 
are sisters (Skin Anna); 

(iii) the new bride kills the old one for jealousy, and the husband 
kills her or himself (Lord Thomas and Fair Annet); 

(iv) the new bride is put to confusion by the magnificence of 
the concubine’s apparel (Herr Peder og liden Kirsten) ; 

(v) the concubine kills her man (Qué me distes en el vino?, Herr 
Peders Slegfred). 

Somewhat loosely associated with these themes is the Spanish 
ballad Los dos Hermanas." There it is the newcomer who is the 
ill-treated sister—a slave, and pro tanto a concubine, of a Moor 
who has more lawfully espoused her sister—; mutual recognition is 
followed by the escape of both girls. 

10 Griechische und albanesische Marchen, Leipzig, 1864. 

11 Copenhagen, 1879. 

12 Primavera, 130. 
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Having noticed these different themes, we must treat with due 
caution Politis’ remark that ‘A similar subject is found in the songs 
of other European peoples, French, Italian, Spanish, English, 
Scotch, Breton, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish’. If all the cases of 
Interrupted Marriages be treated together, then the assertion is 
valid. If we are concerned only with those in which the marriage 
is frustrated by the beauty of the discarded lady, then the question 
is much more precise. It is only in the latter case that the tale is 
of sufficient complexity to enable us to identify it as one tale when 
told in different languages and in different forms. That affirmation 
does appear possible with regard to the Spanish and Catalan ballads 
we are discussing. The details as to the lady’s adornments and 
the stupor caused in church by her beauty are proper to the tale 
of the Discarded Wife, and to no other. Her beauty, of course, 
may be mentioned in other cases; but the proper milieu is in the 
lordly hall or the bridal chamber, as she attends on the new bride. 
That occurs in Lord Thomas and Fair Annet and in Herr Peder og 
liden Kirsten. The latter is a Danish ballad.“ Little Christine 


sets upon herself red gold, 
on every finger wealth untold. 


The bride sees her as she serves the wine, and asks who she may be. 
On being told, she has qualms, and ratiocinates thus: 


So fine a lemman if Peter had, 
how came he to my father’s garth? 


If Peter had this fair lady, 
how asked he then my sire for me? 


More gold has she on fingers small, 
than has my father in all his hall, 


But the conclusion of the story is quite different. 

There is nothing essentially improbable in this suggestion that 
a Spanish ballad may have had Greek forerunners. Owing to the 
concentration of critical interest on the national element in the 
Romancero, it may not be commonly realized how much is of foreign 
origin. Almost all the romances novelescos—all that are of any 
length and interest—are imported matter. Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
studies of the novelescos were of the most perfunctory nature. 
Teéfilo Braga’s notes in the Romanceiro Geral Portugués are far 
superior in the fact that they do recognize the necessity for studying 


43 No. 157 in Abrahamson, Nyerup and Rahbek’s Danske Viser. 
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this aspect of the ballads, though his explanations are wrapped in 
the usual fog of words and misleading classifications. The strange- 
ness of the novelesque element was even noted by those who 
composed the Castilian versions. They are often careful to remove 
the matter from Castile; to use Carolingian names or names of 
that type (e.g. Conde Dirlos), or to make some allusion to France or 
(since it is not Castile) to Aragén, which lies in the direction of 
France. For instance, the words ‘Rico Franco Aragonés’ in Rico 
Franco are in themselves a warning that we must look for an older 
ballad in France; in fact, we must go through, Frére Renaud, back 
to the Dutch Halewijn. The version of the present ballad as 
printed in the Primavera has been castilianized; but it is quite as 
evidently a recent piece, belonging to the sixteenth century itself. 
In the Catalan version, however, we find a more authentic text, 
which has the finger-post ‘N’és filla del Rey de Franca, germana 
del d’Aragé’. This is not ‘el vivo recuerdo de la monarquia 
catalano-aragonesa, y de su unién con la casa de Francia.’ In 
my opinion the words mean to say, as in other cases: ‘This ballad 
is not Castilian; look to France for the immediate source.’ For 
the Dama d’Aragé we are able to trace Greek texts as far west as 
Greek-speaking communities in Corsica. With Corsica the Cata- 
lans and French have had a great deal to do. 

There are other ballads which prove that Greece was not cut 
off from the western nations in respect of her medieval songs. The 
indubitably Greek tale of Constantine and Areté (or Le Mort voya- 
geur), which is known all over the Balkans, turns up surprisingly 
in Child’s Ballads under the title of The Suffolk Miracle. It is in 
part similar to the other story of a dead man’s journey, viz., the 
Lenore legend, and a Greek origin has been claimed for the whole 
group. To me however, they seem to be different tales: in the one, 
a dead lover is recalled by the bitter tear’s of a maiden, whom 
he then takes with him to the grave; in the other, a dead son is 
recalled by the imprecations of his mother to fulfil his oath and 
bring his sister home from a far country (he does so, and she dies 
also, but not because he has taken her to his grave). Two chains 
of ballads are relevant to this issue: Scottish Twa Knights—French 
Marianson—Italian (Nigra) Gli Annelli—Greek Maurianos and his 
Sister (Shakespear and Boccaccio also enter into this scheme, and 
the Greek story resembles most closely the Scottish one) ; Portuguese 
Dom Martinhos—Spanish La Mujer que fué a la Guerra—French 
La Brave Claudine—Breton La Fille de Duguesclin—Italian La 
Guerriera—Czech Bojounice—Ukrainian Dévuska-voin—Greek (folk- 
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tale) Basilopoula pou paget ’s ton polemo—Albanian ‘Silberzahn’ 
(Hahn’s translation), ‘La fille changée en garcon’ (Dozon’s Contes 
albanais, first part of the story).“ In these instances the tale may 
not be Greek by origin. For the former I should be inclined to 
postulate a French source, and perhaps some connection with the 
career of St. Joan. In the latter instance, I incline to an Italian 
origin, viz. Boccaccio’s source or Boccaccio himself. But at all 
events, these ballad chains show how closely linked the different 
national balladries could be, though not conscious of each other’s 
existence. As for Spain and Greece, we should not forget that 
not only in Corsica, but also in Sicily and Southern Italy, the 
Catalano-Aragonese monarchy was connected with communities 
which still sing ballads in Greek, and that Catalan mercenaries 
occupied the Morea itself in the fourteenth century. If, like 
Mild, we are to think of some historical Dama d’Aragé, let it not 
be Isabel, Jaume I’s daughter, but Marfa of Montpellier, his 
mother. She was the daughter of the Greek emperor Manuel, 
who was himself a heroic figure, worthy of ballad fame. Theodore 
Prodromos addressed him as ‘the new Akrites’, meaning that in 
strength and prowess he was worthy of the Greek ballad hero; 
and Manuel appears in Russian byliny as ‘Etmanuil Etmanuilovic’. 
But we do not need kings and princesses to account for the percola- 
tion of ballad themes from end to end of Europe. 
J. ENTWISTLE 
University of Oxford 


“The Serbian highlanders maintained continuous intercourse—partly 
friendly, partly hostile—with the ‘Latins,’ i.e., the Dalmatian dependents of the 
Venetian Republic. Hence these two ballads appear in Yugoslav balladry as 
Marko Kraljevié i carev deli pa’a and Zlatija starca Ceivana. Polygot Macedonia 
was the centre for Balkan ballad exchanges. 
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JUAN VALERA’S INTEREST IN THE ORIENT 


N virtually every phase of Valera’s writing the Orient receives 
an appreciable amount of attention. The number of writings 

is such that one is led to ask what attracted the author to this 
field of interest. A natural inference is that the Orient represents 
simply one of the many spheres of knowledge with which Valera 
casually concerned himself. In a way, this is true. Curious as the 
novelist was to know something about everything that pertained to 
the history and culture of mankind, it was only natural that he 
should turn occasionally to the countries of the East. He writes 
at length on the status of scientific opinion concerning the origin 
and early history of man, citing numerous paleontologists and 
historians... Furthermore, with a decided predilection for the 
inexact and intuitive sciences, he liked to speculate on the religions 
of the East and occultism as well. There was in Valera also, 
in addition to his curiosity, a patriotic desire to keep his country 
abreast of the times. He was aware of the Oriental renaissance 
which had taken place in Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and wanted his own people to know the kind of literature 
that such writers as Voltaire and Gautier had given to France. 
He himself would serve as leader in encouraging the Oriental story 
in Spain.2 The question thus arises as to whether Valera used the 
Oriental story as an instrument for the expression of ideas or 
whether he was interested in it purely for imaginative purposes. 
It has been intimated that the former is true, for Valera is commonly 
spoken of as a writer of tales after the manner of Voltaire,’ and 
some of his Oriental stories are cited as examples although no 
point is made of the Oriental tale as such. But an examination of 
Valera’s writing shows that in turning to the Orient he followed 
an aesthetic and imaginative impulse greater than his curiosity or 
his desire to emulate other writers and far greater than a desire 

1“Leyendas del antiguo Oriente’’ and the introductory part of Luli, in 
Obras completas, XII. ; 

2 “Leyendas del antiguo Oriente,’’ Obras completas, XII, 212-13. 

Emilia Pardo Bazén, “Don Juan Valera,’ Retratos y apuntes literarios, 
279 (Obras completas, XXXII); Havelock Ellis, “Juan Valera,” La Espafia 
Moderna, abril 1909, p. 26; Manuel Azafia, La novela de Pepita Jiménez, Madrid, 
1927, p. 16; Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna and Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Historia 
de la literatura espaftola, Madrid, 1921, p. 1004. 
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to express philosophic ideas. The remoteness of the East and the 
limited knowledge of its past offered him an opportunity to give 
free rein to his imagination and provided an outlet for a romantic 
vein which to a large extent has been either overlooked or ignored 
by students of Valera. 

The writings of Valera which in some way reveal an interest 
in the Orient are as follows: Poetry: La mano de la sultana, legend; 
Las aventuras de Cide Yahye, fantastic tale; Romance, fairy tale; 
Usinar and Santa, legends, episodes from the Mahabharata; trans- 
lations (poetry): El paratso y la peri, legend (Thomas Moore); 
Firdusi, historical tale (Heinrich Heine); Abdelrahman I y el dngel, 
legend (Johann Fastenrath); El destructor de los tdolos, legend 
(James Russell Lowell);* plays: Lo mejor del tesoro, fantastic; 
Gopa, philosophic dialogue; stories: Parsondes, historical, philo- 
sophic; El pdjaro verde, fairy tale; Elisa la malaguejia, historical, 
fantastic; El bermejino prehistérico, historical, legendary; Luli, 
historical, fantastic; Zarina, historical, fantastic; El espejo and 
El pescador Urashima, Japanese tales of fantasy retold; La buena 
fama, folk tale plus Oriental occultism; Los cordobeses en Creta, 
historical; Garuda o la cigiiefia blanca, legend; Morsamor, tale of 
adventure; articles: ‘“‘Orientales. Coleccién de poesfas traducidas 
directamente del ardbigo en verso castellano, por D. Pedro Lahitte 
Ricard, . . .,” “Literatura ardbiga,’’ “Coleccién de manuscritos 
y otras antigiiedades de Egipto perteneciente al Archiduque 
Raniero,” ‘‘ Leyendas del antiguo Oriente,” a discussion preliminary 
to Zarina and Luli, and a review of Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire 
des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de V arabe. 

Some of these compositions indicate little more than a casual 
interest in the Orient although they do show a liking for exotic 
literature. Such are the translations, the two episodes from the 
Mahabharata, and the Japanese tales. Further, the fairy tale in 
verse (Romance) and El pdjaro verde may be said to have only an 
incidental connection with the Orient, for though probably Oriental 
in origin, they were doubtless taken by Valera from local folk-lore ° 
and are significant for their fantastic element rather than for their 
Oriental appearance. The majority of the works, however, when 
taken together point to manifest generalizations. For one thing, 
most of them are either legends or historical tales with a mixture 

‘ There is also on Spanish Arabic literature the translation, Poesta y arte de 
los drabes en Espafia y Sicilia, from the German of Adolph Friedrich von Schack. 
Valera includes only one poem from this volume in his Poestas. 


5 Valera asserts that “ El pd4jaro verde” was a well known Andalusian folk tale: 
“Revista de Madrid,’’ Obras completas, XIX, 254. 
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of fantasy and legend. For another, the most conspicuous theme 
is ideal beauty and ideal love. A favorite literary theme of Valera 
is thus found in the romantic background of the leyenda. 

Throughout his life Valera manifested a liking for the legendary, 
the historical, and the fantastic. The prose short story more than 
any other kind of writing gave expression to this liking, although 
in his youth the author tried the story in verse. Possibly with 
few exceptions his narrative poems represent his best poetry. 
La mano de la suliana compares favorably with the leyendas of 
Zorrilla, up until the beginning of the fourth part, where the 
author’s imitation of Byron is apparent. The prose stories of 
Valera’s later years show little change in literary ideals.? There is 
as much display of romantic fancy in the legend Garuda o la cigiiefia 
blanca (1898), for example, as in La mano de la sultana (1845).® 

Not all Valera’s tales are Oriental ® but he seems to enter with 
most enthusiasm into his story when under the influence of the 
East, and his best short stories are Parsondes, El pdjaro verde, 
Garuda o la cigiiefia blanca, and Morsamor, if the latter be considered 
a cuento instead of a novel. What attracted Valera to the Orient 
was its vague and legendary past, which had for him a strong 
poetic appeal. The novelist speaks for himself when he says of 
the young Conde de Alhedin el Alto in Pasarse de listo: 


Hallaba mil veces mds poéticas las historias antiguas que las modernas, 
y le interesaba mucho mas la caida de Sardandpalo que la de Napoleén III, 
y las fabulosas conquistas de Osiris que las del primer Napoleén.’” 


* The author’s note states that the first five stanzas of Part IV are in imitation 
of Byron’s The Giaour: Poestas, I, 169 (Obras completas, XVII). The idea of 
writing a Turkish tale may also have been suggested by Byron’s poem, whose 
narrative faintly resembles that of Valera. 

7 He himself says, in 1885, that his prose expresses essentially what he had 
once expressed in poetry: “Carta del autor a D. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo,” 
Poestas, I, 16. 

* It is a noticeable fact, as regards dates, that Valera in the last years of his 
life turned to the short story more than at any other time. More than half of 
his short stories were written between 1894 and 1899. From 1859 (Parsondes), 
however, he indulged in the short story intermittently. 

® Valera’s non-Oriental short stories are: El hechicero, a fairy tale; La mufie- 
quita, a slightly different version of the folk tale of La buena fama, briefly told; 
El caballero del azor, a version of the Bernardo del Carpio legend; El tiltimo pecado 
and San Vicente Ferrer de Talla, historical tales about an eighteenth century 
actress; El cautivo de Doiia Mencia, legendary tale of fifteenth century Spain; 
El duende beso, mixture of legend and modern short story, with seventeenth 
century setting; El doble sacrificio and El maestro Raimundico, modern novelas 
cortas. 

1” Obras completas, VIII, 18. 
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Consequently, when the author directed his attention to the 
historical narrative, he found Oriental history more interesting 
than European. He was concerned with history solely for sug- 
gestive purposes and his imagination turned to what is unknown 
rather than to what is known about figures of the past. In reality 
he was more interested in legends and prehistory than in history 
itself." He affirmed that he lacked the patience for the docu- 
mentation of historical novels,” and this was probably true, although 
the vast reading evident from his discussion in ‘‘ Leyendas del antiguo 
Oriente” indicates that it was more a question of interest than of 
patience. Valera did not attempt a historical novel based on 
careful investigation because he preferred a free hand in building 
up the historical characters of the past. The Orient gave him an 
excellent opportunity for this, while he felt that so much was known 
about European history that little was left for the imagination.” 
It was under such a historical inspiration that Parsondes, 
Zarina, and Luli were written. Parsondes is the leading example 
offered to show Valera’s resemblance to Voltaire in the short story. 
It is true that the author gives the story a philosophical complexion, 
propounding the moral that one should not boast of virtue which 
is not tested, and revealing his own attitude of panfilismo.“ But 
this is in reality only an accessory part. The narrative tells of 
Parsondes, saintly follower of Zoroaster and highly esteemed at the 
court of Arteo, king of Media. He has disappeared, and after 
seven years his friends and disciples are convinced that he has 
ascended to the heavenly regions to join the gods and prophets. 
But Arteo receives news that causes him to suspect Nanar, tributary 
king of Babylon, whom Parsondes had constantly attacked for his 
licentious life. The king sends a satrap to Babylon to see if Par- 
sondes is held prisoner there, and the satrap, who is a faithful 
disciple of Parsondes, discovers his master ornamented as a woman 
and contentedly living amidst the serving girls of Nanar. Nanar 
had thus avenged himself of the attacks of Parsondes, and the 
4 See his statement in El bermejino prehistérico (Obras completas, XIV, 79). 
2 Los cordobeses en Creta (Obras completas, XV, 38). Valera became dis- 
heartened on reading Georg Ebers’ La hija de un rey de Egipto (translation), 
considering it a prodigy of erudition to which he could not aspire in his unfinished 
historical novel Zarina: letter to Menéndez y Pelayo, Aug. 27, 1879, in Miguel 


Artigas Ferrando and Pedro Sdinz y Rodriguez, Epistolario de Valera y Menéndez 
Pelayo, Madrid, 1930, p. 58. 


8 “Leyendas del antiguo Oriente,’’ Obras completas, XIII, 211. 
4 See Havelock Ellis, op. cit., 28 
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satrap returns in disgust to Media, resolving to let his countrymen 
continue in their belief that Parsondes had ascended to heaven. 

It is worthwhile to consider the source of this story. The 
somewhat discredited Greek historian Ctesias of Cnidus relates in 
his Persica a story of Parsondas and Nanarus which unmistakably 
furnished the framework for Valera’s Parsondes: ® Parsondas, friend 
and counselor of Artaeus, king of the Medes, and highly esteemed 
for his physical prowess and courage, wants Artaeus to put him on 
the throne of Babylon in the place of the effeminate Nanarus, who 
lives and dresses as a woman among his women slaves and whom 
Parsondas considers unfit for the place of king. But Artaeus delays 
in carrying out Parsondas’ wish. One day the latter becomes lost 
while hunting and wanders into Babylonian territory. Meanwhile 
Nanarus has heard of the request of Parsondas and has offered a 
reward for his capture. Some merchant subjects of Nanarus deliver 
Parsondas to their ruler, who now forces him to dress and decorate 
himself as a woman, teaches him to play the harp, and makes him 
serve as one of his women slaves. After six years, Parsondas is 
able to send word of his imprisonment to Artaeus, who effects his 
release. 

The essential change of Valera was to make a saintly and 
religious man of Parsondas and to point out a moral which is only 
suggested in the original: the futility of pride in one’s own virtue 
as compared to the virtue of one’s neighbor. What he did, then, 
was little more than embellish his source, using a language and 
style befitting the Orient and the remoteness of his subject. The 
main justification for a comparison of his story to the tales of 
Voltaire lies in its expression of antipathy to self-satisfied piety and 
the fact that it is possible to call the tale a cuento filosdfico. The 
irony of the final incident recalls in a way the satirical episode of 
“Le Rendez-vous”’ in Zadig, as it does also other tales of the “Lai 
d’Aristote” type; but Valera needed to look no further than his 
source for this. In any event, one can only believe that the author 
was more interested in telling an entertaining story than he was in 
the philosophic accompaniment. The fragment of history had 
appealed to his imagination and he simply dressed it up and passed 
it on to his readers. 

A further recourse to ancient Iranian history is found in Zarina, 
whose title and heroine were in all probability also suggested by 
the fragments of the Persica, although the historical introduction 


15 See the Ctesiae Fragmenia of Nicolaus of Damascus in C. Miiller, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, III, Parisiis, n. d., pp. 359-63. 
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obviously proceeds from various sources. Diodorus of Sicily in 
his Bibliotheca Historica repeats briefly Ctesias’ account of Zarina, 
beautiful and daring ruler of the Scyths at the time that Astibaras 
was king of the Medes.'* There is another story in Ctesias, about 
Stryangaeus and Zarinaea.'? The three names Zarina, Astibaras, 
and Estrianges appear in Valera’s Zarina, and the woman of whom 
the reader is given but a brief glimpse in the unfinished story,'* 
might easily have been inspired by the Scythian Zarina.’® Luli, 
which has Scythia as a setting, was obviously written under the 
same inspiration as Zarina. Like several other stories of Valera 
it shows how the author proceeds from a scant historical basis to 
the realm of the imaginative, thus producing stories which more 
resemble legends than historical novels. 

Morsamor is also referred to as a story in which Valera followed 
Voltaire.2° Describing as it does the travels and meditations of 
its hero, it is closer to Voltaire than is Parsonades. But Morsamor 
recalls several writings, particularly Goethe’s Faust, and even 
Don Quijote and the romances of chivalry.” It is what the author 
says: 

Cuanto puede hacinar la fantasia 
En concebir delirios eminente: 
Magia, blasén, alquimia, teosofia, 
Ndutica, bellas artes, oratoria, 
Bramhanica y gentil mitologia, 
Sacra, profana, universal historia 
Y otras mil curiosidades.” 


But more than anything else it is a tale of adventure and romance: 

Fray Miguel (Morsamor), who had entered a monastery after 
spending his youth in a fruitless quest of fame, is fascinated with 
the success of Portuguese explorations in the Orient at the beginning 


16C, Miiller, Ctesiae Cnidii Fragmenta, p. 42, in Herodoti Historiarum Libri 
IX, Parisiis, 1887. 

17C. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr., ITI, 364. 

18 Although Valera originally planned a novel as long as Pepita Jiménez 
(Artigas and Sdinz, op. cit., 49, letter of July 17, 1879), he completed only a 
brief fragment. 

18 The name Astibaras was an invention of Ctesias; see George Rawlinson, 
The History of Herodotus, London, I, 1858, p. 406, note 1. There is little doubt, 
then, that Ctesias is at least the original if not the immediate source of Valera. 

2° Manuel Azajfia, op. cit., 16. 

% E. Gémez Baquera notes its similarity to Persiles y Segismunda as well 
as Faust: “Crénica literaria,’’ La Espatia Moderna, Sept., 1899, p. 153. 

= “ A] Excmo. Sr. Conde de Casa Valencia,’’ Morsamor, p. 5 (Obras completas, 
XI). 
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of the sixteenth century and feels his ambition for glory reborn. 
Through the occult science of Padre Ambrosio he is rejuvenated 
and once more given a chance to satisfy the frustrated longings of 
his youth, setting out on a trip of adventures, accompanied by the 
likewise rejuvenated Fray Tiburcio as a squire. From Portugal 
the soldier of fortune goes to the Orient, where among other ad- 
ventures he experiences the brief and tragic love of the beautiful 
Urb4si, visits the city of the magos, and eventually, while returning 
to Spain, suffers a shipwreck from which he regains consciousness 
to find himself once more in his monastery cell, a sick and feeble 
old man. 

The author is obviously anxious that the story entertain on the 
strength of its narrative alone. Seemingly he writes with most 
enthusiasm when under the spell of the Orient. The rhetorical 
passage, for example, which describes the procession of King 
Manuel’s ambassador to Pope Leon X,” while recreating the 
splendor of sixteenth-century Lisbon, recalls in its language and 
style a similar passage in Parsondes where the satrap sets out for 
Babylon accompanied by a magnificient retinue. But nowhere is 
the satire of Voltaire in evidence, and the philosophic character of 
the story along with the attention given to occultism is purely 
secondary. 

Gopa, more than the preceding examples, reminds one of Voltaire, 
because it serves for little more than to express the author’s estimate 
of certain current philosophies: After twenty-five centuries Gopa’s 
spirit is evoked by Dr. Seelenfiihrer, in whom the former wife of 
Buddha recognizes incarnate the spirit of her husband and de- 
nounces him for his present nihilistic and pessimistic beliefs. 
Similarly, Asclepigenia serves as a vehicle for a philosophic presen- 
tation. But Gopa and Asclepigenia are philosophic dialogues 
rather than philosophic stories. 

The influence of Voltaire upon Valera as a story-teller, therefore, 
should be minimized. The tendency to compare the two writers 
no doubt is due in part to the air of skepticism and humor frequently 
found in Valera. Valera himself recognized that he was likened 
to Voltaire on the basis of his habit of speaking in the same breath 
of the serious and the comic but considered the comparison as 
groundless.* Certainly he was right as regards his stories. The 
statement of Pardo Bazéin * that Voltaire was Valera’s master in 
* Morsamor, 38-39 


% “Carta del autor a D. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo,” Poestas, I, 18 (Obras 
completas, XVII). 
% Op. cit., 279. 
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the short story is a serious mistake. It would be more accurate 
to say that Valera is like Théophile Gautier. Both writers are 
drawn to the nebulous past, both delight in resurrecting historical 
personages, often Oriental, and both write of ideal and phantom 
beauties. But Valera is much more moderate than Gautier both 
in style and his taste for exoticism. Further individual comparisons 
would probably be fruitless, but it is appropriate to remark that in 
the legendary and historical tale Valera showed his liking for a type 
of story that was characteristic of the Romantic period and very 
popular in Spain throughout the nineteenth century after the out- 
break of Romanticism. 

By means of the legend and tale Valera sets in a romantic 
frame what might be called his most cherished theme. His guiding 
literary principle is beauty. The sentiment expressed in his early 
poems ** to the effect that man is brought into the closest possible 
understanding of the universe through the contemplation and 
enjoyment of beauty may be said to attend the major part of 
Valera’s creative writing. His characters are constantly longing 
for the realization of perfect beauty. To the men characters the 
supreme manifestation of beauty is woman; to the women, it is the 
enjoyment of an ideal love. While not always an obvious theme, 
the thought of ideal beauty and ideal love does find expression in 
Valera’s novels. It is repeatedly dwelt upon in Las ilusiones del 
doctor Faustino; the most notable characteristic of Rafaela, in 
Genio y figura, is her inextinguishable yearning for an infinite love, 
which she hopes to find in death, having failed in life; and the poetic 
climax perhaps of Dofia Luz is the monologue in which Padre 
Enrique laments the fact that God has allowed him to become 
enamoured of beauty in an individual and physical form instead of 
keeping his mind centered on the universal and divine beauty of 
the realm of ideas. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the Platonism or neo-Platonism 
of Valera’s conception of love and beauty,?’ but it is interesting to 
note that the novelist pursues in some of his legends and tales the 
theme of ideal beauty together with an occasional reference to 
reminiscence which also brings Plato to mind. The theme is 
treated purely in the realm of fantasy, and it happens that in nearly 
every case the stories are Oriental. Cide Yahye is unhappy amidst 
all his luxury because he feels the absence of ideal beauty, and the 

26 4 Blanca Rosa, A Lucia, A Maria (Poesias, II). 

37 See the discussion of Menéndez y Pelayo in his notes to Valera’s Poestas, 
II (Obras completas, XVIII, 286 ff.). 
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fairies create for him in the form of a woman his soul’s conception 
of beauty. Zeyn, in Lo mejor del tesoro,?* knows that there exists 
somewhere, perhaps in a remote world, a beautiful woman whom 
he loves and whom he must have seen somehow before. He feels 
that it is impossible to reach her in this life; but he finds her in 
the person of Sita, daughter of a Hindu penitent. In a setting 
historical as well as fantastic, the theme is presented further. 
Estrianges (Zarina) longs for a perfect beauty and succeeds through 
a magic sleep in getting a brief glimpse of a woman who answers 
the most extravagant demands of his imagination. Tihur (Luli), 
king of the Scyths, because of ennui and discontent starts on his 
way to the land of Zoroaster, where he hopes that he may learn 
greater truths than he has ever known and discover a beauty 
superior to any that he has ever seen. 

The best example of the theme of ideal love in Valera’s legends 
is Garuda o la cigiiefia blanca: Poldy, daughter of a noble Austrian 
family, lives in seclusion with her mother and crippled brother. 
A lover of solitude, she spends her time in meditation upon poetry, 
nature, and the world of the unknown. One day she wanders into 
the forest near her castle and is surprised, while standing by a 
lake, when a white stork approaches her as if wishing to talk. 
She takes a piece of silk from its neck and discovers on it a message 
which she can not decipher. She gets her brother to translate it 
for her, and it proves to be a poem written by an Indian and 
addressed to an imaginary beauty. Immediately her head fills 
with poetic suppositions and she visualizes a handsome Brahman 
who in like state of mind as herself is vainly seeking someone 
worthy of his love. She writes a letter to the Indian and sends it 
by the cigiiefia that she had first found at the lake. The next 
spring she receives an answer, and later the lover visits her, coming 
upon her in the forest. Up to this point the story has maintained 
the air of a legend and is beautifully told, but the author now turns 

28 Lo mejor del tesoro, which is a story in the form of a zarzuela, was in the 
author’s own words (‘‘ Dedicatoria,” Teatro, 6; Obras completas, XVI) based upon 
a tale from the Arabian Nights and modified according to the fiabe of Gozzi. 
The narrative part follows essentially the story of Prince Zeyn Alasnam and the 
King of the Genii (The Arabian Nights Entertainments, Geo. Rutledge and Sons, 
London, 1877, pp. 477 ff.), but Valera added the theme of ideal beauty; just as 
he did in Las aventuras de Cide Yahye, which has as a scant basis a light, comic 
story of Boccaccio, as Valera reveals in “Carta del autor a D. Marcelino Menéndez 
Pelayo,” Poesias, I, 18. The story referred to is Decameron, II, 7. According 
to Valera’s original intention his poem would have followed the general outline 


of Boccaccio’s story, but the only part that he completed, “La belleza ideal,” 
bears a slight resemblance indeed. 
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it into an anecdote. The lover is a neighbor of Poldy and a friend 
of her brother, who had written the verses at first as a joke and 
sent them by a trained bird. Furthermore, he is a Jew, and Poldy 
refuses to see him for a long time. The author tells us that ac- 
cording to the current accounts of the legend in Austria, Poldy 
committed suicide but that he has discovered that the lovers had 
married and moved to America. 

This story is a mixture of the legendary, anecdotal, and novel- 
istic. Although the last part is a modern tale, which the author 
may have heard in Austria,”® the first part and by far the best is 
undoubtedly Oriental in inspiration.*® Poldy, while thinking of 
the manner in which she has received the message of love, speaks 
of the swan of Leda, but the author probably has in mind the story 
of Nala and Damayanti, of which he was very fond, to judge from 
his frequent references to it. In this story from the Mahabharata, 
the prince Nala and the princess Damayanti, who live in different 
cities, fall in love with each other by hearsay. One day while 
wandering in his palace woods Nala catches a swan. The bird 
gains its freedom saying that it will go to Damayanti and tell her 
of Nala’s love. The swan finds Damayanti, who in turn sends a 
message to Nala. Damayanti finally chooses Nala for her husband 
in preference to the gods.** Poldy further mentions a story from 
the Arabian Nights in which two genies meeting in the air agree to 
bring together a princess and a prince whom they just left in widely 
separated countries.* These romantic stories in which two lovers 
living in widely separated lands eventually find in each other the 
realization of their dreams are common in Oriental literature. 
They appealed to Valera because they gave him an opportunity to 
dwell upon the subject of ideal love in a background of poetic fancy. 

2° The pretension of Valera that he has heard his story from a given person 
or at a given place is such a common device of his that one is suspicious of his 
assertion here. 

% The title itself has an Oriental appearance, for Garouda is the name of a 
bird consecrated to the Hindu god Vishnu. 

%t Nala and Damayanti, translation by Sir Edwin Arnold in Hindu Literature, 
London and New York, 1900, pp. 93 ff. 

* Probably the story of the Prince Kamar-Ez-Zemén and the Princess 
Budoor: E. W. Lane, The Arabian Nights Entertainments, I1, 239 ff. 

33 Cf. the story of Zariadres and Odatis (related by Athenaeus, The Deipno- 
sophists, XIII, 35; translation of C. D. Yonge, London, 1854, III, 919-20), who 
see each other in their dreams, fall in love with each other, and are united when 
Odatis chooses her mate at a marriage feast. For variants see: Erwin Rohde, 
Der grieschische Roman und seine Vorléufer, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1914, pp. 53, 54. 
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Closely associated with the idea of reminiscence is the author’s 
speculation on the transmigration of souls, an idea with which he 
plays in a romantic and spiritualistic mood in Las ilusiones del doctor 
Faustino. Maria, communicating mysteriously with Faustino, tells 
him that they have loved each other before. He can remember 
no other likeness to Marfa than the portrait of a sixteenth century 
Peruvian queen which hangs in his room. He wonders whether 
or not the spirit of this queen has returned to earth in the person 
of Marfa. Later, when Maria appears to him as a spirit, he believes 
her to be the personification of his ideal of beauty. 

Similarly, Morsamor finds in the Indian girl Urbdsi the culmi- 
nation of his conception of perfect beauty. She in turn loves 
Morsamor as the fulfillment of her dreams. She believes that she 
has known him in some previous existence of her soul; Morsamor 
recalls Beatricia, whom he had abandoned in his first youth. 
Valera devotes a great deal of attention to the love of Morsamor 
and Urbdsi, weaving around the episode a poetic background of 
mystery and romance, and it can scarcely be by chance that he 
chose the girl’s name. He was doubtless thinking of the theme of 
reminiscence, for Urvasi appears as the name of the heroine in the 
Indian version of the Psyche-Eros myth.“ From the standpoint 
of aesthetics, it matters little whether or not Valera believed in 
Platonic reminiscence or the transmigration of souls. The essential 
thing is that the ideas appealed to him as poetic possibilities because 
of the unknown spirit world which they suggest. Like Padre 
Ambrosio, Valera is led to undertake “‘atrevidas excursiones . . . 
por las inmensas e ignoradas regiones.” * To a very important 
degree, Valera identifies beauty with mystery, vagueness, and 
remoteness.** Thus it is that spiritualism, reminiscence, mysticism, 
occultism all serve a distinctly aesthetic purpose in his writings. 

It seems clear then, in way of summary, that Valera’s interest 
in the Orient proceeds primarily from his love for poetic and 
imaginative literature, particularly in narrative form. In some 
instances the story-teller resorts to specific Oriental sources: the 

* An Indian example is the drama Vikrama and Urvasi, attributed to K4li- 
da4sa, with whose ’Sakunialé Valera must have been familiar, for he refers to the 
story of Dusianta and Sacuntala in “‘ Revista de Madrid,”’ Obras completas, XIX, 
254. The theme of reminiscence is touched upon in ’Sakuntald in the beginning 
of Act V; see the translation of Sir Monier Monier-Williams in Hindu Literature, 
London and New York, 1900. 

% Morsamor, 32 (Obras completas, X1). 
3¢ Cf. Manuel Azafia, op. cit., 34. 
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Persian history of Ctesias as it is preserved in fragmentary form, 
the story of Nala and Damayanti from the Mahabharata, and the 
Arabian Nights. At other times the spell of the Orient is apparent 
and allusions to Oriental literature are frequent, notable among 
them, references to the Ramayana and Firdusi’s Shadh-Ndma. The 
writings which the author produces under this inspiration show 
certain definite aspects of Romantic literature: love of mystery, 
vagueness, magic, supernaturalism and the world of spirits; dream 
beauties and the longing for ideal love; and a general liking for 
fantastic, legendary, and historical tales. Valera’s occasional in- 
clination toward romantic episodes in his novels is an acknowledged 
fact.*7_ Consider in this connection the mystery surrounding the 
birth of Dofia Luz; a similar circumstance in Mariquita y Antonio; 
the liking for combats manifest in Pepita Jiménez, Genio y figura, 
and Mariquita y Antonio; various episodes of mystery and adventure 
in Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino. On more than one occasion 
in the latter novel the author writes as though he were telling an 
outright ghost story, and neither his eventual explanation of the 
supernatural as being an illusion, nor his willingness for the novel 
to be considered philosophic and semicomic conceal the pleasure 
which he derives from romantic situations. One can readily believe 
that the spectres of Romanticism which he speaks of as clashing in 
his youth with his classic studies ** were never entirely expelled 
from his mind.*® The romantic tendency in his most famous novels, 
however, is at the most spasmodic and relatively unimportant. 
But it reaches a much fuller expression in his short compositions: 
to a certain extent in his narrative poems but chiefly in his prose 
stories. Whereas he thinks that the novel should restrict itself to 
the happenings of real life, he feels that the cuento may relate 
impossible and even absurd events as long as it is skillfully and 
artistically told.“ Hence he enters into the short story without 

37 See José A. Balseiro, Novelistas espafioles modernos, New York, 1933, p. 39, 
apropos of Genio y figura. 

%8 “Noticia autobiogrdfica de D. Juan Valera,” Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espafiola, I (1914), 130. 

** Valera was not wholly opposed to Romanticism. What he disliked most 
about it was its exaggerated, often hypocritical posing and its carelessness and 
verbosity in style; see “Del romanticismo en Espafia y de Espronceda,’’ Obras 
completas, XIX. As for the literature of the Romantic period, he admired 
certain poets, and was furthermore in sympathy with Durdn’s work in reviving 
the popular literature of Spain; see “ Revista de Madrid” (1856), Obras completas, 
XIX, 248. His liking for the leyenda is in keeping with this attitude. 
4° “Cuento,” Obras completas, XIV, 20. 
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the responsibility of realistic narration, and in the legend and tale 
finds outlet for a love of the fantastic and imaginative, which was 
strong in him throughout his life. He finds the Orient a most 
suitable background for his romantic writing, as is shown both by 
the number of his Oriental compositions and the frequency with 
which he clothes the theme of ideal love and ideal beauty in Oriental 
dress. It must be admitted that the romanticism of Valera is a 
mild type in keeping with his aversion for the extravagances of 
Romantic literature and his love for classic tranquility. It is often 
found also in combination with an atmosphere of erudition and 
intellectualism. But when a novelist can write with such evident 
pleasure and charm as Valera does in some of his tales and particu- 
larly in the episode of Morsamor and Urbdsi, the romantic side of 
his personality should not go unnoticed. 
SHERMAN Eorr 
Washington University 
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QUEXAR 


REW*. 2007, following Cornu (Rom. ix 136) accepts coazare 
‘croak’ as the etymon of quezar. Ferndndez Llera (Fuero 
Juzgo) proposes *questiare. (See also Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan 
Ruiz, who cites Menéndez Pidal (Cantar), who accepts coazare in 
preference to *questiare: ‘No de *questiare como trato de justificar 
en la p. 187.’) Jud (Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, II 25) proposes a 
cross between queror and quaerere, and discusses (note 7) coazare. 
In the following list of examples, which is intended to be ex- 
haustive, the meanings of guerar and its derivatives may be observed 
in the Primera Crénica and the General Estoria I. These general 
ideas will be observed: ‘insist, hasten, torture, kill, irritate, press 
someone to do a thing, prevail upon, criticise, trouble, harass, 
afflict, overcome, coax, tease, prod, incite, compel, harm, strike, 
goad, be afflicted, complain, lament, cry in pain, suffer, be angry, 
gossip, object to, be injured.’ It will be observed that quezar is 
used (1) as transitive and (2) as reflexive-reciprocal. No cases of 
purely intransitive usage have been observed. 


QUEXAR 
1. TRANSITIVE 


e quexaron los tanto que les fizieron uenir a pleytesia que les diessen 
las armas, PC.63b.47. et quezo les mucho la set, PC.75b.31. combater 
le yen et quezarle, PC.83b.23. un yuuero seye arando con los bueyes, et 
quexaua los mucho; et fablol ell uno dellos et dixol: “‘en uano me queras ca 
muy ayna fallescran los omnes et no el pan,” PC.98a.12. e desque uini- 
eron, fizoles que encantassen aquella serpiente que mordiera a Cleopatra, 
et que la quezassen fasta que uiniesse et tirasse aquella pocon, PC.102a.44. 
Mas Gayo quezaual quel demandasse algo en todas guisas, PC.117b.9. 
E en el logar de los iuegos numqua fazie ninguna cosa a menos de seer y el 
maestro de las uozes quel castigasse cuemo fiziesse et que no quexasse 
mucho las uenas, PC.122b.51. Et los cabdiellos et los caualleros queraron 
le tanto, que lo ouo mal su grado a otorgar, PC.132a.8. et querando la la 
gran rauia de la fambre, perdio el natural amor que madre deuie auer 
contra fijo, PC.135a.13. quezo el senado de Roma mucho a Traiano ell 
emperador que diesse a los gentiles poder de fazer mal a los cristianos, 
PC.144b.15. et quezo los de fambre mas que de armas, PC.230b.28. con 
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la muy grand cuyta de la fambre quelos queraua de muerte, GE 1.243a.15. 
e quezauan le que se fuesse dalli, GE 1.312b.46. los egipcianos querauan 
quanto pudien a los ebreos que saliessen de su tierra, GE 1.345a.24. 
E quezauan le mucho quelo fiziesse, GE 1.468b.9. Pues que non uos 
queredes soffrir pocos dias fasta que uiessemos si uinie Moysen o como 
farie, e tanto me quezades . . . GE 1.469a.47. 


2. REFLEXIVE-RECIPROCAL 


e nunqua se quero si non quanto yemio una uez a la primera ferida, 
PC.96b.40. Et comengosse mucho a quezar aquell omne et a llorar, 
PC.192a.42. et sospecho quel auien sus uassallos mui ayna traydo et 
uendido por dineros; e comengo de quexarse mucho por ende, et nombrar a 
si mismo et al padre et a la madre quel engendraran, PC.341a.4. mas 
ruegouos yo que uos non quexedes agora, ca uos yo sacare daqui ayna et 
muy bien et muy en paz, PC.413a.40. La condessa donna Sancha otrossi 
quando lo sopo cayo amortida en tierra, et yogo por muerta una grand 
piescga del dia. Mas pues que entro en su acuerdo dixieronle: ‘‘Sennora, 
non fazedes recabdo en uos querar tanto, ca por uos quezar mucho non 
tiene pro al conde nin a uos, PC.420a.46. El conde estonces conortola et 
dixol que se non quezasse, ca a sofrir era todo lo que Dios querie dar a los 
omnes, PC.420b.42. et dizieles que se non quexassen, ca bien cuedaua el 
que los tornarie el so el su sennorio, PC.458b.15. et quexauan se mucho 
por que se les tardaua de librar sus pleytos, GE 1.392a.3. que toda cosa 
en que los omnes an parte egual mientre, assi como en fuero, quezan se e 
querellan se mas si los posponen de su tiempo e de su derecho quelos non 
libran como a los otros, GE 1.392a.8-9. Quando oyo Esau assu padre 
dezir comengosse a quexar e dar grandes bozes e seer triste, GE 1.176b.31. 
“Fijo, non lo fagas nin te quezes tanto por esso, ca tiempo uerna que tu 
echaras la su premia e el su sennorio de sobre ti,” GE 1.177a.18. Estonces 
se quezaron desto grieue mientre todos los pueblos del regno, tanto quelas 
querellas e las uozes del grand danno sonaron al rey Nicaro, GE 1.209b.2. 
e aun que diziedes que uos doliedes de mi e dela mi mengua otrossi, e uos 
quexauades mucho por que me non auiedes nin sabiedes que fuera de mi, 
e creo uos lo, GE 1,.234b.25. ques queraron los pueblos contra el por ello 
GE 1.281b.30. E quando se quemo comengosse a quezar e a llorar como 
ninnuelo, GE 1.302b.5. e touol suso entrel brago e el costado, et apretol 
tanto que se queraua Antheo mucho, GE 1.305a.51. ‘‘Varones, non 
uos quexedes; soffrid e endurad ca muchas uezes uiene bien por mal, 
GE 1.332a.24. ‘Moysen, jque faremos de agua o que beuremos? . . .” 
Moysen mismo, quando cato el logar et los uio en aquella quexa tan grand, 
non touo que fazien sin razon en quexar se, ca bien ueye ques perdrien si 
otro conseio non ouiessen, GE 1.372a.18. ‘‘ Varones, non uos quezedes, 
ca uos mismos non uos doledes mas que yo mismo me duelo de uos, 
GE 1.374b.22. tanto que ouieron los omnes a fablar mucho en este fecho, 
€ quexauan se mucho unos a otros, GE 1.753b.28. E ouieron se a quezrar 
los omnes buenos sobresto, e descobrir se a ello e a pensar como! tolliessen 
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el regno, GE 1.754a.9. E comengaron se los caualleros a quezar e a 
entrar en bollicio por esto, GE 1.756b.18. 


QUEXADO 


quezado de la reyna ‘angry, irritated’, PC.542b.50. quexados de . 
fambre, PC.30a.24. lareina Juno muy quezada sobrel fecho, GE 1.601a.22. 
quexados deste fecho, PC.63b.50. muy quexado por que assi fincaua 
desdennado, PC.221a.27. adolegio y muy mal, de guisa que fue muy 
quezado, PC.749b.27. Other cases: PC.487a; 748a.29.; GE 1.242a.13; 
524b.50; 378b.4. 


QUEXO 


con el grand quero de la enfermedat, PC.184a.2. el grand quezo de la 
fambre, (MSS BN queza) PC.134b.36. estaua .. . en quezo de que non 
tenie de que complir cosas, PC.221a.12. con quezo de los enemigos, 
PC.228a.18. Also: PC.130b.54; 137b.10; 193a.25; 201b.48. 


QUEXA 


enuiaran dezir en la grand quera que estauan, PC.64b.47. et tanta 
era la queza de la set, PC.75b.33. E pues que se uieron en quera de 
muert, PC.75b.44. et porque sopo la priessa et la quexa con que lo 
fizieran los godos, non lo touo por sin guisa, ca se perderien si dotra manera 
fuesse, PC.248a.27. Et estando ell en esta muy grand quera, PC.404b.36. 
Et el cauallo comengo luego de yrse con la quexa de la ferida, PC.517a.32. 
El cauallo con la grand queza de la ferida PC.518b.9. ueyesse dela otra 
parte en grand queza, GE 1.18b.17. E muchas aues uinieron con la 
quexa delas aguas e dela muerte GE 1.31a.26. e uiosse en quexa, e ouo 
miedo, GE 1.154a.46. lloraua mas por la queza del amor de Josep, que 
non pudie auer como ella querie, GE 1.214a.40. ca eran en grand queza 
con la fambre, GE 1.225b.15. ellos tanto eran en queza quelo fizieron ante 
que muriessen assi, GE 1.242a.29. uino la grand fambre en tierra de 
Canaan, pero que era comengado bien tres annos antes, por cuya quera 
acaescio que Jacob e sus fijos ouieron a entrar todos con sus compannas & 
Egipto, GE 1.268b.24. quando cato el logar et los uio en aquella quera 
tan grand, GE 1.372a.16. con la grand queza que auie del quebranto del 
pueblo, GZ 1,475a.25. Other cases: PC.76b.29; 77a.30; 3148.16; 338b.28; 
349a.28; 390b.22; 4878.39; 537b.28; 551b.47; 555a.45; 555b.23; 614a.41; 
6598.46; 760b.31; 7648.5; 764b.31. GE 1.92b.24; 145b.33; 224b.42; 
360a.55; 372b.8; 386a.40—41; 659b.12. 


AQUEXAR 


el feruor del sol que aguezaua a los romanos con muy grand sed 
PC.54a.41. nin aquezar los de feridas nin de al, PC.71a.34. et que los 
aquexarien alli con la sed, PC.74b.53. E en cabo tanto los aquezo la 
grand sed, PC.76a.7. E cerco Theuderedo la cibdat de Narbona, et 
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aquexo la mucho con fambre et con luenga cerca, PC.234a.34. mas non 
pudieron ante la priessa de las armas et de lo que les fazien los de la otra 
parte que los aquezauan muy fuert, PC.362b.10. Et lazrauan los tolo- 
sanos et los gascones mas pero como eran muchos aguezauan a los cas- 
tellanos, PC.399a.15. crebanto et aquexzo malamientre a los romanos de 
fambre a muerte, PC.431a.10. et maltrexolos et aquerolos, PC.480a.29. 
Et quandol aquexaron mucho que comiesse, dixo que por quanto auie en 
Espanna que non combrie ende bocado, PC.533b.33. tantol aquezo alli la 
enfermedat que entendio que morrie, PC.717b.41. ca los egipcianos los 
aquexauan tanto queles saliessen de su tierra e les non dauan uagar 
ninguno, GE 1.346a.36 aqueraua la sed mucho a toda la huest, 
GE 1.656b.48-49. quanto ellos mas fuyen tanto mas los aquezauan los de 


Israel, GE 1.662b.21. quando aquella dolencia le auino quel aquezaua 
ya, GE 1.762a.3. 


[AQUEXADO ] 


PC.84a.10; 541a.2; 684a.38; 706b.23; 717b.9; 733a.50; 743.34; 
746a.28; 751b.12; 757b.27; 7668.47. GE 1.380b.14. 


AQUEXAMIENTO 


del aguexamiento que los de Egipto fizieron a los ebreos, GE 1.346a.46-7. 
por aguezamiento nin por afruenta, PC.770b.14. 


ARREQUEXAR 


arrequexaron los entre la mar e unas muy grandes pennas que ay alli, 
GE 1.350b.9. mas de guisa los arrequezo el, e los apremio, GE 1.79a.22. 
arequexolos [sic] con muchos trabaios que les dio, PC.679a.15. 


[ARREQUEXADO | 


Comengo Julio Cesar a combater los muy de rezio, et tenie los ya muy 
arrequezados, PC.79b.13. cercados et encerrados et tan arrequexados, 
PC.489a.15. arrequexados et tristes, PC.404a.33. Also: GE 1.358a.54. 
PC.362a.46; 546a.21; 6708.7; 7298.28; 743b.28; 750a.3; 754a.23. 


ARREQUEXAMIENTO 


ueyendo se en arrequexamiento, PC.223b.21. con muy grand arre- 


quexamiento, GE 1.375b.2. Also: GE 1.378b.26; 556b.19. PC.580a.15; 
7078.35; 717b.16. 


REQUEXAR 
requexo muy fuerte el rey Gunderico a los sueuos, de guisa que lo no 
pudieron soffrir, PC.211a.45. 
[REQUEXADO ] 
PC.104a.35; 198b.30. 
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REQUEXAMIENTO 


con el grand requexamiento en que lo tenie el rey Ataco, PC.210b.14. 
con requexamiento de la lid que era muy fuerte, PC.236a.34. 
[requexo, PC.255a.44, 464b.7, is unrelated to requezar. ] 


These examples seem, in general, to support Jud’s proposal 
cited above. I believe it evident that Spanish quejar represents a 
cross between *quaestiare (quaerere) ‘aim at, plan, demand, require, 
examine or inquire into judicially’ and *questiare (queror) ‘com- 
plain, lament, bewail.’ Phonetically there is no great difficulty. 
Sty, like scy, gave x in Castilian and its dialects: angustia >OSp. 
angoxa, ante-ustianu > Leon. antoxano, asciata > axada, fascia > 
faza, de postea > depusa, etc. (Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del 
espanol, paragraphs 57!, 775.) 

Semantically it is apparent that one of the two general meanings 
of quejar derives from ‘*quaestiare, the other from ‘*questiare. 
*Quaestiare was formed on quaestio ‘public investigation, examina- 
tion by torture, criminal inquiry’ or on quaestus (Cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
Lingiiistica romdnica, trans. Castro, Madrid, 1926, p. 299). The 
modern ‘acosar, estrechar a preguntas’ offers an interesting analogy 
to these meanings of *quaestiare. *Questiare, of course, is based on 
queror. It appears evident, therefore, that Jud’s idea of confusion 
between the two words is correct; but it should be further added 
that later the two general meanings were again distinguished, as 
we have observed in the examples above. 

This explanation, I may say in conclusion, has the support of 
Professor Américo Castro, as expressed in conversations with me. 


REGACO 


C. C. Rice in Language 13, 20 (1937) derives regazar, regazo 
from *recaptiare. This etymon had previously been suggested by 
Richardson in his Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen Amor: ‘regagar 
—pick up skirts (cf. Cov.) < *recaptiare?’ Aguado (Glosario sobre 
Juan Ruiz) writes for the same example (1. 1618c) merely ‘ < ?.’ 

Examples from early texts support this etymology, I believe, 
although they indicate a semantic development different from that 
suggested by Rice: ‘the noun regazo originally meant “tuck,” 
“folded part (of the dress).”’’ The verb, according to Rice, meant 
‘to catch up, to hang up.’ ! 

1 A curious remark on Portuguese regago(s) is found (p. 184) in the Elucidario 
of Fr. Joaquim de Santa Rosa Viterbo (second edition, Lisbon, 1865): ‘ Regago, os. 
Assim chamavam 4quelles pedagos, ou tiras de seda, ou de outra droga, que se 
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The word occurs once in Juan Ruiz and once in Berceo (‘Fallo 
en su regaco la carta mal metida,’ Milg. 823), when it hardly means 
‘lap’ or ‘skirts’ but rather ‘bosom.’ 


In Alfonso X there are at least five examples of the word: e Rocas, en 
quel uio uenir, ouo miedo, pero comengol de falagar y rogol que nol 
fiziesse mal, bien cuemo fiziera al dragon; y ell osso omillosse luego, y echos 
le en el regaco; el comengol a rascar en la cabeca, PC.13a.54. et lloro 
tanto, quel cayeron las lagrimas por los pechos et por el regago, et fueron 
muchas ademas, PC.83a.9. E Calpurnia, su mujer, sonnaua otrossi que 
caye el crochel de su palacio et que soterraua a su marido en su regaco, 
PC.96a.47. et tomo los el padre, e llego los assi, e acosto los assu regago, 
e comengo los de abracar e besar, GE 1.247b.32. Leuantos Josep aquell 
ora, e tollo gelos de sobrel regago, e finco los ynoios e abaxos a tierra antel 
omillando sele por lo que fazie, GE 1.247b.27 (here renders gremium: 
‘de gremio,’ Vulgate: Genesis 48:12.). 


These citations, I believe, support Richardson’s and Rice’s 
supposition. It will be observed that regago does not so much 
mean a place of reception as a manner of receiving: ‘He received 
them in his embrace,’ as in the Academy’s definition 3.2 It is not 
difficult to see how the location of the regaco might be shifted 
downward, especially in the case of a mother holding her child in 
her lap. 

It seems necessary to consider with Rice that the noun is a 
derivative of a verb *regacar which does not appear in the earlier 
texts. If this is so, there is no further difficulty semantically in 
proceeding immediately to *recaptiare. 


PESTANA 


Pestafia ‘eye-lash,’ ‘fringe,’ ‘fag end of linen,’ ‘cilia of plants,’ 
has in Alfonso X a meaning which implies that it referred not only 


cosiam por diante, e por de traz das alvas, de que se usa no sacrificio do altar. 
E porque estes pedacos eram quadrados, lhes chamaram quadratos. Igualmente 
se costumavam ornar as mangas das mesmas alvas com uns como manguitos, 
a que chamavam maniquetes, ou bocaes; como se vé nas mui antigas, que tem os 
bocaes das mangas cubertos de rendas até o cotovello. Em um documento do 
mosteiro de Crasto, hoje extincto, se 16, como em uma visita de 1499, se mandaram 
pér na sacristia: ‘““Dous mantos . . . com seus manipolos, e estolas, e regacos, 
e bocaes pera as alvas d’elles.””’ 

2 The dictionary of the Academy defines regazo and related words: regazo 
‘enfaldo de la saya, que hace seno desde la cintura hasta la rodilla. 2. Parte del 
cuerpo, donde se forma este enfaldo. 3. fig. Cosa que recibe en si a otra, d4ndole 
amparo, gozo o consuelo.’ arregazar ‘Recoger las faldas hacia el regazo.’ arre- 
gazado ‘Que tiene la punta hacia arriba. Nariz arregazada.’ 
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to the lashes but to the eye-brows as well. There are two examples 
in the Primera Crénica in which pestanna is used to explain Ar. 
alhagib, which, according to Lane, unmistakably means ‘eyebrow.’ 
A third example from Juan Ruiz seems to indicate ‘eyebrow.’ 
The last example which has been noted in early texts refers, however, 
to the ‘eyelash’ or, according to O. J. Tallgren (Los nombres drabes 
de las estrellas in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 2.685), ‘endroit de la 
paupiére ov naissent les cils.’ 


Et de estonces a aca fue llamado aquel moro alhagib, que quiere dezir 
en su arauigo tanto como en el castellano ‘pestanna’ o ‘omne que tiene 
logar de rey,’ PC.429b.31. 

Et Almangor era como en logar de rey entre los moros, et llamauanle 
ellos en so arauigo alhagib que quiere dezir en castellano tanto como 
‘omne que es en logar de rey,’ pero en otro logar dize ell argobispo don 
Rodrigo que alhagib en ell arauigo tanto quiere dezir como “ pestanna” 
en el castellano, PC.395a.32-33.8 

e ellas quando uieron tal omne e tan estranno, e los oios todos cubiertos 
de cabellos delas pestannas e aun la faz, ca tan luengos eran otrossi los 
otros cabellos de todo el cuerpo en su guisa, GE 1.16b.14. 

Et llaman a la primera de las que son fuera de la figura con la chiquiella 
que es cerca del oio meridional alaffar que quier dezir las pestannas, 
Astronomia 1.133.4 


The confusion indicated by these examples suggests the etymon 
* praestanea. 


* Cf. Rodrigo Toledano: De rebus Hispaniae, 5. 14 (p. 107a): Alhagib autem 
interpretatur supercilium, quia sicut supercilium defensio est siue umbraculum 
oculorum, sic et ipse dicebatur defensio populorum. Also his Historia Arabum, 
32: . . . nune autem dictus fuit Alhagib, quod interpretatur Vicerex. 

Cf. Et Alhagib quiere en ell arauigo dezir tanto como ‘soberceia’ en el 
castellano, o omne que tiene logar de rey PC.445a.21. (Other cases of alhagib: 
PC.445a.32; 458a.11; 459b.35.) 

There seems to be no doubt as to the exactness of the meaning ‘brow’ in 
sobreceja, sobrecejo. Some examples of ceja, cejo, etc.: Trayen las soberceias 
sangrientas, SMill.229. sobreceia dessos montes, PC.667b. as sobrecejas anchas 
e mas negras que tordos, JRz.1014c. . . . es sobrel oio e es en la sobreceia, 
Astronomia 1.125.26. ot dinen ales siete estrelles que son en les selressian on 
los oios e en la oreia . . . Astronomia 1.89.12. el ceio demudando Milg.466. 
ceio muy turbio, Milg.471. 

‘Cf. Tallgren: “el’ e3fd:r ‘endroit de la paupiére od naissent les cils.’— 
“elexfar,” “alaxfar.”—alaffar, 133 C, ‘pestannas.’—o!, “con la chiquiella que 
es cerca del oio meridional,’ pudiendo ser identificada con esta dltima la o’, 
o més bien, a juzgar por el texto correspondiente del Sufi (Schjellerup, 150), 
la estrellita de 6.2 magnitud que est4 en medio de o' ya. Las identificaciones de 
Schjellerup son inexactas. Alasfar (con s larga) diria el original de C.” 
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Todd, MLN 1.144 (1886), had suggested pista as the origin of 
pestanna; but Meyer-Liibke, REW’*. 6536 pistare, has: 

‘, . . kat. pestanya “Wimper,” sp. pestafia “Saalband der 
Leinwand,” ‘Wimper,” pt. pestana “‘Wimper” Diez 243 sind 
formell und begrifflich nicht verstiindlich.’ (K6érting, commenting 
on Diez: Diez 243 pestare (wo ital. pistagna, Vorstoss am kleide, 
span. pestafia, ptg. pestana als Ableitung von dem Vb angefiihrt 
wird.) Richardson cites REW. 6536 as authority for pistare. 

In Latin the usual meaning of cilium, cilia was ‘eye-lid (in- 
cluding the eye-lashes).’ Later, to distinguish a portion of the lid 
from the whole lid the edge was possibly designated by the form 
cilia *praestanea, and this meaning was later identified with the 
hair which, whether lash or brow, formed a projection over the lid 
or the eye. The adjective *praestanea was, of course, formed on 
praestare ‘stand before, be prominent’ precisely as hazafia was 
formed on facere. (Cf. also extraneus > extrafio, foraneus > hurafo. 
In this connection Professor Castro notes the form Praestana, 
goddess of excellence. ‘Praestana est, ut perhibetis, dicta, quod 
Quirinus in jaculi missione cunctorum praestiterit viribus.’ Arn. 
4, 128. (See also Roscher: Ausfihrliches Lexikon der griechischen 
und rémischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-1937). 

The ease with which adjectives in -aneus became nouns is to be 
observed in (viscera) intranea > entrafia(s), (omentu) retaneu > 
redatio, *lemicanea > legafia. Phonetically we should explain the 
loss of the r as the result of a metathesis (cf. praelatu > prelado, 
perlado) which caused the r to be placed in contact with the s, in 
which combination the usual assimilation took place (cf. cursu > 
cosso). 

After the confusion of meaning resulted in pestafia, as has been 
shown above, the brows were designated by the terms sobreceja and 
ceja (cf. Fr. sourcil, cil), and the original cilia ‘eye-lid’ which 
*praestanea had limited disappeared in favor of the adjective alone 
to denote the lash. 


MENOSCABAR 


Menoscabo, menoscabar do not appear in the REW’, though 
Kérting 6194 had proposed minus + capum which is accepted by 
Richardson (Voc. to the Libro de Buen Amor). One supposition 
which might be made is that the derivation was menos + gabar in 
view of the example cited by Cejador (Voc. Med. Cast.) from the 
Primera Crénica: todo esto vos digo por que non menoscabedes del 
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buen prez que avedes. Gabar(se) and gabe are quite frequent in 
the earlier texts and the verb is still usual in Portuguese. (See 
Lanchetas; Apolonio (Marden); Keller, Contribucién Alez.) It 
might seem plausible to consider menos + gabar as being a logical 
parallel to menospreciar, menosvaler. 

The following examples, arranged in progression, will show, 
however, that menoscabar is only an attempt to form a negative for 
acabar ‘to bring to perfection,’ the participle of which shows very 
clearly an idea of ‘being excellent.’ The form caboso, though 
deriving directly from cabo, has best developed the idea of excellence. 
Menoscabo and menoscabar are, following the models menosvaler, 
menospreciar, merely attempts to form the negative idea. 


ACABADO 


Ca este saber es de quatro cosas sennaladas que ninguno no lo sabe 
acabadamiente si estas non connosce, Astronomia I, 95.31. En toda 
manera de caualleria era maestro acabado, PC.138a.33. ante fue muy 
letrado et grand maestro de leyes, et philosopho acabado en tod el saber 
de la philosofia, PC.157b.46. E por esta razon, la mi noble madre, cosa 
acabada deue seer aquella que nos quisieremos, et cosa mala et contra 
derecho la que no queremos, PC.188b.11. mas que Moysen la llamo 
despues Salem, que quiere dezir tanto como Salem e acabada e cumplida, 
por que alli sano Jacob dela dolencia dela pierna assi como es dicho, 
GE 1.189a.29. pora complir con ella lo que a ella a de fazer ca ella se es 
acabada en si, GE 1.194b.50. et estos otros tres saberes, con aquellos, le 
fazen complido e acabado en bondad ele aduzen a aquella bien auenturan¢a 
empos la que non a otra, GE 1.197a.7. E tenemos nos que en estas 
razones que oydes que Josepho el sabio dize de Moysen, quel da por de 
edad acabada, e asi lo dize el mismo enel su libro, que por de edad acabada 
le da en aquella en que el era e dezimos uos que esta edad es de xxx annos, 
GE 1.307a.41 and 43. e connoscieron en Dios el Padre e el Fijo, esto es 
el poder de Dios e el saber, mas no el Spiritu Sancto, que es el querer del 
Padre e del Fijo, fascas la buena uoluntad de amos pora las cosas acabadas 
GE 1.337a.27. por fazer alli cutiana mientre este sacrifficio de buen olor 
acabado, GE 1.461b.5. por les fazer merced acabada que se non perdiessen 
los quelo luego non cumpliessen, quiso que ouiessen todos una fiesta 
general, GE 1.539a.52. por que nin ellos nin ninguna otra yent non 
podrien auer acabada mientre aquellas costumbres que nuestro Sennor 
querie pora fazer los buenos, GE 1.548b.22. La tu obra acabada e el tu 
ensennamiento del tu sancto uaron uerna al que tu prouest en ell ensaya- 
miento e judguest alas aguas del contradezimiento, GE 1.746b.39. 


CABOSO 


This form, though frequent in the Cid and Berceo, is rare in 
Alfonso X. Menéndez Pidal (Cantar) cites six cases (‘Sélo se usa 
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‘eomo epfteto de los principales personajes’). The Alexandre uses 
it, however, in reference to the excellence of a horse: ‘Bugifal el 
caboso.’ Some examples from Berceo: 


Acomendé al padre su companna cabosa Loores 132. Metiolo en 
escripto la su mano cabosa, Milg.702. Sant Millan el caboso, de los 
pobres padrino, SDom.58. El confessor caboso, SDom.405, 416. el 
adalit caboso, SDom.441. Sant Vicent el caboso, SOr 82. 

The single example thus far noted in Alfonso X is: Ca euad quanto fiz 
yo e quan grand es el nuestro poder quel uede yo a aquella cabosa que non 
fuesse mugier humana, GE 1.600b.42-3. 

The rare form cabero is on record: (E) de cada parte ¢inco caberos 
aduxes[s Jen, F. Gonzdlez 582c ‘caballeros’ (Marden), with variants: 
caballeros J, cab[all Jeros G. 


MENOSCABAR 


These general ideas will be observed: deteriorate, diminish, be 
lacking in, lose, be harmed. 


e sin tod esto era so tio, por que no menoscabaua nada el linage, e aun 
demas era omne que auie muy grand riqueza, PC.33a.48. Et cuenta aqui 
la estoria en esta razon, que menoscabo el rey mucho en so prez por ello et 
en la su nobleza por aquel fecho que mato assi los condes de Castiella, 
PC.386b.26. Et fazemos muy mal en tardarlo tanto, ca mucho menosca- 
bamos y; et a ell damos cada dia onrra en esta tardanga et a nos mal prez, 
ca semeia que el lidia cada dia, et nos que non sabemos dello parte, 
PC.414b.39. Tod esto uos digo por que non menoscabedes del buen prez 
que auedes, PC.419b.15-16. Si uarones pelearen e ell uno firiere all otro 
de su ley, de piedra o de punno e el ferido non muriere ende, mas yoguiere 
en lecho por ello o se leuantare e andidiere fuera sobre su blago, e fuere 
menestral, el qtil firiere non caya en otra calonna nin pena por ello si non 
quel peche las espensas que el ferido fiziere en sanar se, e aquello que el 
ferido otrossi menoscabare en aquello que fiziera enel menester que ouiere, 
sisano fuesse. Et esta emienda de los feridos sea fecha a cada uno en su 
menester, GE 1.421a.21. que las rendas que eran menoscabadas por 
la muerte de los cristianos que mataran aquellos que se le algaran, 
PC.337a.27. Sepades que me dixieron que algunos de los que yo enbiaua 
a uos fazien locamiente fazer algunas cosas que non deuien et que uos 
maltrayen, de guisa que las rentas del rey son much menoscabadas oy en 
dia por ellos, PC.351b.16. tu eres por ende muy menoscabada en el to 
prez, PC.412b.27. Desi, por que los maestros que alli auie, que serien 
pora en esta obra labrar, se non touiessen por menos cabados e menos- 
preciados, e por uentura las compannas dond ellos uinien, GE 1.480a.20. 


MENOSCABO 


Todi esti menoscabo, esta tan grant falencia, SDom.189. Serie 
grant menoscabo por vos la destaiar, SMill.320. oye buena fabla, 
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non quieras mi menoscabo, JRz.1453d. The noun does not occur 
in the Primera Crénica or the General Estoria 1.5 

We may thus, in conclusion, formulate the etymology: caput 
> cabo > *cabar from which stem both acabar, acabado and the 
negatives menoscabar, menoscabo. The form caboso, a purely 
Romance formation, should perhaps not be defined as Menéndez 
Pidal defines it in the Cantar (cap[ut]-osu), but as cabo + oso.° 


ESCATIMAR 


The REW® 3101 denies the etymology eztremare > escatimar: 
‘sp. escatimar “‘verkiirzen” Parodi, R. 17, 63 ist lautlich unméglich, 
zu bask. eskatima “‘Streit’’ Diez 448 begrifflich schwierig.’ 

The following early examples from Alfonso X, though not 
always perfectly clear, are interesting: 


E este departimiento destos annos fezimos nos aqui por que todas 
quantas palabras la Biblia dize, dizen uno e dan al a entender e otrossi por 
quel faze este departimiento maestre Pedro en el capitulo dela yda de 
Israel del monte Sinay, e ouo lo el de fazer por unos que escatiman la 
cuenta delos dias sobre aquella yda e dela salida de Egipto, GE 1.625a.47. 
Moysen, quando esta respuesta les oyo, non gela escatimo, mas tomo la 
sangre que condensara, GE 1.430b.22. Manera es de los estoriadores et 
de todos quantos comengadores de razones et de grandes fechos estorial- 
miente quisieron departir, de emendar sienpre en las razones pasadas—que 
fallaron daquellos que ante que ellos dixieron, sy les vino a punto de 
fablar en aquella misma razon—alguna mengua, et de escatimar y et 
conplir lo que en las dichas razones menguado fue, PC.737a.22. Et si ell 
enclinamiento cayer entre dos linnas circulares, escatima lo que fuer 
entrellas amas segund es dicho, et cata qual de los andamientos passa por 
la sennal, et quanto fuer la cuenta que es escripta sobrel de la parte de 
septentrion tanto es la meatad del archo del dia. Et si la sennal cayer 
entre dos andamientos, escatima lo que fuer entrellos segund es dicho, et 
aquello annade sobrel andamiento mas cercano de la sennal de parte de la 
sortija, Astronomta III, 170.33 and Astronomia III, 171.2. 

Et si la reuolucion fuer meridional ell enclinamiento es meridional et si 
fuer septentrional ell enclinamiento es septentrional. Et escatimaras la 


5 The following examples from Berceo, though not always absolutely clear, 
are noted: Era de su memoria mucho menoscabada, SDom.679. No quiero por 
tan poco las gracias menoscabar, SDom.387. Nin que menoscabo dela su sanctidat, 
SDom.82. Seria menoscauada toda la escriptura, Milg.171. Quitaron lo agora 
onde es menoscauado, Milg.737. La doctrina que priso no la menoscauaua, 
SMill.36. 

® Related forms which tempt study but do not fall within the present treat- 
ment: caboprender, cabopreso (Partidas), cabtener (cf. REW* 1668, Asturian 
kaltener), cablieva (Berceo), cabalfuste, cabadelante, and the derivatives of capit-. 
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sennal quando cayer entre los annadimientos et entre las linnas circulares 
assi como ante es dicho segund aquella carrera en todo lo que es por uenir, 
Astronomia III, 171.24. et partiremos por ellas el leuador et el cerco 
que es en so derecho assi como fiziemos con las LX XIJ partes fata que sea 
partido cada uno de los dos cercos por CCC et LX partes, assi como lo 


ueras figurado en la figura. Et esto auerlo as de escatimar quando fuer 
gran la lamina, Astronomia III, 247.2. 


Though the idea is not always perfectly clear, a general meaning 
of ‘cut short,’ ‘subtract,’ ‘ignore’ can be observed. If the astronom- 
ical works offer a literal meaning, as would seem likely to be true, 
we might proceed from the idea of ‘cut short’ > ‘be brief’ > ‘in- 
terrupt’ > ‘pay no heed to’ > ‘contradict’ > ‘deny’ > ‘insult.’ 
The following examples illustrate these ideas: Colgaran de las 
lenguas los escatimadores, Berceo, Signos 41. antes renunciaria 
toda la mi prebenda . . . que la mi Orabuena tal escatima prenda, 
JRz.1699c. Aguado (Glosario) cites Crénicas de los Reyes de 
Castilla, BAE 1.182a: ‘los de Extremadura estavan desavenidos 
con los de Castilla por algunas escatimas que recibieron en el 
ayuntamiento (Cortes) de Carrion; Partidas 7, 26, pr.: Herejes son 
una manera de gente loca, que se trabajan de escatimar las palabras 
de N. 8. Jesucristo e les dan otro entendimiento contra aquel que 
los santos le dan.’ Bienaventurado es el que se escatima por otro, 
Caballero Cifar, p. 271 (cited by Cejador). algunos yerros e 
escatimas, Lucanor 43. 

For etymon I suggest Ar. qatama ‘to cut off a thing.’ (cf. qatimat. 
‘fragment, piece.’) 7 

The use of the prefix des- for emphasis is common: desbaratar, 
desnudo, desmarrido; and its reduction to es- is not unusual: dis- 
turbare > estorbar, desmarrido > esmarrido. 

Mack SINGLETON 

Seminary of Medieval Spanish Studies 

University of Wisconsin 

7 qatama. will be found in smaller dictionaries, but it is strangely not in 


Lane, although in the main text reference is made to the Supplement, where I 
fail to find it listed. 


CHRONICLERS OF MEDIEVAL SPAIN 


Te chroniclers of medieval Spain were in many respects like 
those of neighboring countries of Europe.'. Their work runs 
parallel in three stages of development: the early and outstanding 
chronicles following the Classical-Christian tradition, the monastic 
chronicles which formed the bulk of medieval history and were its 
most characteristic expression of historical thought, and finally, the 
royal histories which were generally written in the vernacular in the 
later Middle Ages. In addition to these developments Spain had a 
fourth category of historical writing, that of the Arabs whose 
civilization dominated Spanish life for an important period in the 
Middle Ages. This Arabic influence also had a marked effect upon 
both the monastic and the royal histories of the Christian states of 
Spain. Asa result, the course of history writing in Spain had a very 
definite direction of its own. 

In any analysis of the historical work of a country at least three 
factors are of importance. The first is the personality of the his- 
torians which gives color or flatness to the composition of his work. 
The second is that of the historians’ literary environment: his books, 
his education, and the historical tradition of which his work is a part. 
The third factor is that of his readers or patrons since nearly all work 
is written for others to read. The knowledge of future readers may 
be very definite or rather vague, but its influence is hard to escape. 
He may frankly desire the material rewards of wealthy and powerful 
patrons or wistfully desire the favor of fellow-monks or clerks. 

The chief account of the medieval chronicles of Spain is that of 
Ballester y Castell, but it is limited largely to sources in Latin or 
Romance languages and devotes but little attention to the Arabic.’ 
In neither this account nor others is there much attempt to integrate 
the historiography for the whole peninsula or to mark out the fea- 
tures of the Spanish development which distinguish it from that of 

1 For information I am indebted to my colleagues, Professor N. B. Adams 
and especially R. S. Boggs of the Department of Romance Languages. I am 
also grateful to the Islamic Seminar of the summer of 1935 at Princeton for its 
introduction to Arabic bibliography and civilization. 

2 R. Ballester y Castell, Las fuentes narrativas de la historia de Espaiia durante 
la Edad Media (417-1474) (Palma de Mallorca, 1908). Fora general bibliography 


of the sources and literature of the subject see B. SA4nchez Alonso, Fuentes de la 
historia espafiola e hispano-americana (2nd ed., Madrid, 1927). 
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‘other medieval European countries. Moreover, the present seems a 


very convenient time to survey the many works of recent years upon 
this subject since the Civil war and its necessary period of recon- 
struction will probably lessen the scholarly effort in this field for 
some years to come. 


I 

In its first period of medieval historiography, 400-700, that is, 
from Idatius and Orosius to John of Biclara and Isidore of Seville, 
Spain shared in the life of the Roman Empire and its German suc- 
cessors, and is similar in development to Italy and France and even 
England, where Gregory of Tours and the Venerable Bede were 
typical of this transition period from Classical to medieval. This 
was what we should expect, since Spain, next to Italy, was the most 
Latinized of countries through its early conquest and close associa- 
tion with Roman culture. Spain had not only assimilated this 
culture but in its Silver Age authors it had shown a capacity to 
contribute to the cosmopolitan Latin civilization. The literary life 
of the later Roman Empire existed largely in the wealthy landowning 
group which had the means to acquire a thorough education in Latin 
(and sometimes in Greek) and enjoyed sufficient leisure to permit 
them to read and to write. Literacy was thus an attribute of wealth 
and of social superiority. As the Christian Church increased in 
wealth its bishops slipped easily into such an aristocratic group. 
With urbanity and grace the Roman senatorial class capitulated to 
the new religion and appropriated, as due their superior social status, 
the higher offices of the Church. Thus the early Spanish historians 
merely followed in the ancient tradition. The Roman influence is 
apparent in the historians’ education. Idatius and Orosius were 
friends of St. Augustine and had travelled in the Oriental part of the 
Empire. John of Biclara, 150 years later, had lived at Constan- 
tinople and had a sound conventional education.* Being of suffi- 
cient wealth to endow a monastery he doubtless had a large personal 
library. And in Isidore also there was the combination of wealth 
and Classical education. Thus, in their writings we find, as we 
should expect to find, that these men were profoundly interested in 
history of a broad type. Orosius’ History against the Pagans re- 
sembles particularly the work of Classical historians. 

But Orosius’s History is also indicative of that other great current 
in the historiography of his time, the Christian. As an orthodox 
Christian apologist he was eager to prove that Christianity was not 


* Esp. Sagr., V1, 378, 379: T. Mommsen, ed. Auc. Antig., XI (1893), 17. 
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responsible for the collapse of Rome. In this collapse he saw the 
hand of God, an influence which he traced in seven books through 
the history of the world. As such he approached the idea of pre- 
destination, a doctrine which St. Augustine favored. God was 
responsible for the existence of Rome as well as for its decline. 
Thus Orosius tacitly if not explicitly reconciled his Classical with his 
Christian beliefs. It was, however, not a unique performance; most 
Christian writers had done likewise. This reconciliation is the basis 
for much of medieval Spanish historiography; indeed, for most 
medieval historiography. 

Coming more than a century later John of Biclara and Isidore 
found the reconciliation of Christian and Classical traditions a well 
worn and safe path. They commence with the histories of their 
Christian predecessors, Eusebius, Jerome, and Victor. Of these 
John wrote a continuation ‘ and Isidore an epitomy.’ This com- 
bined tradition envisioned a world history which had experienced six 
ages and was looking forward to a new and better world in the 
seventh. As Professor Haskins has written of it: ® 


The effort to reduce to a common denominator the materials found in 
the Roman historians and in the Old Testament was in the first instance a 
question of chronology, which the Canons of Eusebius of Caesarea solved 
for the subsequent Christians. His system formed and joined two 
parallel chronologies by synchronizing certain outstanding figures and 
events like Abraham and Ninus, Moses and Cecrops, Samson and The 
Trojan War . . . St. Augustine added to this the theory of the six ages 
of the world corresponding to the six ages of creation—for in the sight of 
the Creator a thousand years are “as one day’”’—with the seventh as the 
unending Sabbath of eternity. In this system which was further de- 
veloped and popularized by Isidore, the first age extended from Adam to 
Noah, the second from Noah to Abraham, and so on, with the sixth from 
the birth of Christ to the end of the world, an event which the Middle 
Ages, like the early Christians, expected quickly. In the pages of 
Orosius . . . this sixth age coincided with the Roman Empire. 


When one turns from the philosophy of history to an examination 
of contemporary material in the chronicles he discovers the influence 
of patronage. Orosius wrote for the Christians of the Empire, but 
the others were prelates who were trying to preserve the literacy of 
the Church in the face of invasions of hordes with whom literacy was 

‘ Esp. Sagr., VI, 375-88. 

5 Esp. Sagr., V1, 445-68. 


*C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1927), 
p. 228 
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Orosius pic- 
tured small and poor settlements in the ruins of great cities of which 
‘our Tarragon’ was an example,’ and he could get little comfort 
from his recollection that even under Rome Spain had been drenched 
in blood.’ Idatius chronicles the constant movement of the German 
tribes in fifth century Spain, in the course of which he himself was 
captured. John of Biclara and Isidore later found a relatively 
stable situation and were not so disturbed by their environment. 

John lived when part of Spain was under the control of Con- 
stantinople: he tells of the affairs of the east as well as those of Spain. 
Isidore, a younger contemporary, wrote at length upon the histories 
of the Goths, the Vandals, and the Suevi.'° To these he prefixed a 
glowing description of Spain: " 

Of all the lands from the west to India you are the most beautiful, 
O Spain, holy and ever happy mother of princes and peoples. 


And in this eulogy we have evidence of the cultural amalgamation of 
the German and the Latin. 

Already the status of the personality of these writers has begun 
to emerge: they were robust characters, unafraid of tackling even 
world history, and interested in the issues of theirown day. Orosius 
was a great controversialist and Idatius a bishop. Isidore was to be 
more famous as author of an encyclopedia emphasizing etymology 
than as a historian or even bishop of Seville, for from Isidore the 
Middle Ages got most of its popular science. And in his way John 
of Biclara shared this scientific interest. He recalled the great 
plague of 523 at Constantinople and the elephants and giraffe which 
Moorish legates had brought as gifts there.” John was first an 
abbot and then a bishop. 

The end of the first period saw a pattern of historiography quite 
well fixed, largely by Spanish writers for all of Europe. This 
pattern included the outline of universal history based upon Eusebius 
and his continuators with additions upon contemporary history. 
The continuations were annalistic in form with the focus of attention 
upon Spain, but they were sufficiently broad in scope to include 
important items in the Christian and even pagan world outside of 
the peninsula. Farthest away from the barbarian centres of the 
7 Orosius, VII, 22, 8. 

8 Tbid., V, 1, 6. 

* Mommeen, op. cit., p. 32. 

” Esp. Sagr., VI, 474-98, 498-503, 503-6. 

u Esp. Sagr., V1, 473-4. 
2 Esp. Sagr., V1, 378-0. 
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north, Spain had the most promising future in 600: she might have 
been expected to have developed first a great German-Latin 
civilization with outstanding histories as a natural result. 


II 


But being farthest away from the barbarian centres of the north, 
Spain was nearest those of the south and thus fell within the area of 
conquest by the Mohammedans ® in 711. From one viewpoint a 
non-European, semi-nomadic culture was obviously altering the 
intellectual picture. From this point of view, the Arabs have been 
regarded as alien and almost barbarous invaders whose incursions 
are to be deprecated as an interruption of Spanish development." 
From another point of view, however, this Arabic conquest may be 
regarded as merely another invasion which, like the Carthaginian, 
Greek, Roman, and Gothic, added other interesting and valuable 
elements to Spanish civilization.“ Even the cultural differences 
may be minimized if one stresses the common Mediterranean civil- 
ization which underlay Greek, Roman, and Arabic cultures and the 
common Jewish concepts upon which both Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism are based. 

Like the Christians and the Jews the Mohammedans were a 
people of the book. Indeed, they were so enamoured of their book, 
the Koran, that for a time it threatened to displace all other books." 
Even though this phase passed, the Koran remained a powerful 
influence upon Mohammedan thought and historiography, but, it 


%On the Arabic historiographical literature, see A. Gonzdlez Palencia, 
Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espafiola (Barcelona, 1928), 127-194. For the 
historians themselves see F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliogrdfico sobre los 
historiadores y geégrafos ardbigo-espafioles (Madrid, 1898), 27-29. C. Sdanchez- 
Albornoz, ‘“ Notas para el estudio de los historiadores hispano-drabes de los siglos 
VIII y IX,” Boletin de la Universidad de Santiago de Compostela, V (1933), 401- 
440. There are, as yet, relatively few studies upon individual Arabic historians. 
For recent instances see P. M. M. Antufia, “Abenhaydn de Cordoba y su obra 
histérica,”’ La Ciudad de Dios, CXXXIX (1924), 241-54, 401-22, CXL (1925), 
261-7; Antufia, “La Versién castellana de la crénica de Abenalcotia,’’ ibid., CLI 
(1927), 77-87; C. SA4nchez-Albornoz, “‘La Crénica del moro Rasis y la Continuatio 
Hispana,”’ Anales de la Universidad de Madrid, III (1934), 229-265; E. Levi- 
Provengal, ‘“‘Un texte arabe, etc; Les memoirs de Abd Allah, dernier roi ziride 
de Grenade,’’ Al-Andalus, ITI (1935), 233-344; Gateau, “La conquéte de |’ Afrique 
du Nord et de l’Espagne, par Ibn Abd al-Hakram,”’ Revue Tunisienne (1931). 

4 As in F. J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozdrabes de Espafia (Madrid, 1903), 
Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, vol. XIII, pp. 354-5. 

6 Julidn Ribera Tarragé6, Disertaciones y Optisculos (Madrid, 1928), I, 468. 
16 D. 8. Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic Historians (Calcutta, 1930), pp. 45-7. 
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should be noticed, that book offered no well fixed historical pattern 
for imitation. It is a diffuse production, including prophecies, 
Biblical stories, laws, and religious ideas in a rather haphazard 
fashion. Consistent only in proceeding from the longest to the 
shortest chapters and commencing each with the Bismillah, it lacks 
unity and coherence. 

Even outside of Koranic influence there is no definite historical 
tradition. Like most people who had concentrated on memory they 
had devoted their literary efforts largely to poetry, often of great 
length. They were conscious that the advent of Mohammed had 
produced a sharp break in the history of the Arabs and were thus 
inclined to disregard that which had preceded their founder. They 
felt no necessity in linking their history with pre-mohammedanism 
and so did not accept any definite historical tradition for an explana- 
tion of the earlier period. Arabic history had no well marked area 
apart from other fields of knowledge. 

This had its good points as well as its bad. At its worst the 
Arab historian covered a wide area superficially in an intolerably 
verbose fashion. At his best he integrated wide varieties of knowl- 
edge in a relatively successful attempt to account for the human 
activity of the past. Probably the most brilliant medieval historical 
exposition is that of Ibn Khaldun, a member of a family driven from 
Spain, who wrote in the fourteenth century.'7 He was fully cog- 
nizant of such factors as geography, disease, and economic forces 
which are considered parts of the ‘New History’ today. But his 
work was that of a later and less successful period of Mohammedan- 
ism. Mohammedan philosophy was strongly saturated with the 
feeling of dependence upon Allah, which led to an almost fatalistic 
attitude. In the period of greatest expansion the Mohammedans 
were too occupied with recounting the triumphs of the faith to 
speculate as they did later. Another obvious result of wide in- 
tellectual interests is that nearly every Arabic writer seems to have 
tried his hand at history. This has given the impression that more 
history was written than has actually been the case. 

With this catholicity of interests the Arabs combined acuteness 
of observation which made them rather careful about authority. 
They developed the custom of reporting the string of tradition by 
which information had come to them. This was a step in the 
direction of sound historical criticism.'* 

17 On the literature about Ibn Khaldun see W. Thomson’s review in Speculum, 
VIII (1933), 109-113. 

18 Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic Historians, p. 57 ff. 
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The scope of history was not limited by Arabic education. 
Mohammedanism had no professional clerical group as did Christi- 
anity. So education was lay in character and largely informal and 
uninstitutionalized. The schools were groups of teachers and 
students, and masters were more important than the institution. 
Education conferred social distinction upon its holder, and a reputa- 
tion for wisdom might easily lead to appointment as a judge (kadi).'* 
In fact for those writers upon history and geography whose pro- 
fessions can be determined it seems that they were about equally 
divided between teachers and participants in government.”° 

Historiography was aided by good library facilities. The great 
library of al-Hakim is said to have contained 400,000 volumes with 
a catalogue of 40 volumes of 50 folios apiece. There were other 
libraries in Cordova, Seville, Almeria, Badajoz, Toledo, Zaragoza, 
Valencia and Granada.” These libraries indicate an apparent 
interest in literature. 

The prevalence of promotion for literary excellence and of great 
libraries prepares one for learning that many of the Mohammedan 
rulers were renowned for their own erudition. Some were even 
creative spirits in poetry, law, theology or history.“ They naturally 
gave a literate tone to their courts and were largely responsible for 
much of the historical writing as for other literature of their time. 
Their literary competence tended to offset the dangers of patronage 
by rulers: insipidity, servility and gross flattery. Furthermore, the 
Arab world was a broad area. If a historian should choose to leave 
one prince, others welcomed him because he was an important source 
of publicity in his day. Furthermore the desert had left a heritage 
of simplicity of life and intensity of character, and Mohammedanism 
held up high ethical standards. We find al-Joxani, for instance, 

19 Ribera Tarrag6, op. cit., I, 306-11. 

2° Pons y Boigues, Ensayo, passim. 

21 Ribera Tarragé6, op. cit:, I, 193. 

2 Ibid., I, 195-208, 208-9, 209-11, 211-2, 212-3, 213-5, 216-7. On this see 
also the same author’s Bibliéfilos y bibliotecas en la Espaiia musulmana (Saragossa, 
1896). 

a Fagnan, trans. Ibn el-Athir, Annales du Moghreb et de l’ Espagne (Alger, 
1898), pp. 153, 230, 362, 382, 384, 406, 412, 429, 433, 441, 442, 507, 527. Ibn 
el-Athir was of the Orient but he used excellent western sources. For the memoirs 
of Abd Allah, king of Granada in the 11th century, see Levi-Provencal in Al- 
Andalus, III (1935), 233-344. This aspect of Mohammedan rulers is not con- 
sidered in H. J. Pierce, “Aspectos de la Personalidad del Rey Espafiol en la 
literatura hispano-ardbiga,’’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, X 

1929); probably her sources are, with very few exceptions, not Arabic. 
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the instances of those who had refused this great office: * these men 
were to be honored even more than those who had served well. 
Al-Joxani dedicated this work to the great ruler, al-Hakim. An- 
other outstanding historian, Ibn Hayan, did not disguise the faults 
of his patrons. 

Nearly all of the sites of libraries mentioned above were seats of 
local dynasties: until about 1000 A.D. the great dynasty was that of 
the Ommaiads of Cordova who had declared their state a caliphate. 
After 1000 this dynasty weakened and the princes in local centres 
grew relatively stronger. This corresponds to the distribution of the 
historians and geographers.” Of the data about 102 of them before 
1063, nearly half of those whose birthplace is known (70) were born 
at Cordova. Many were clients of the Omayyad dynasty.’ 
About eight were of Seville and less than a half dozen outside of 
Spain. This points to an early and remarkable concentration of 
intellect in the great capital, Cordova.?* For about 47 of them there 
remains evidence of their place of study: more than half of them (28) 
had studied in the Orient. For the two centuries 1063-1259 about 
230 persons are listed as historians and geographers. Only one 
tenth (21) are from Cordova: the others are widely scattered, with 
notable groups from Seville, Almeria, Valencia, and Granada. Few 
(10) can be shown to have studied in the Orient, while a small 
number of Spanish trained masters even became famous as teachers 
there. 

The content of this Arabic history included, of course, the ac- 
counts of the achievements of Moorish houses and also far reaching 
aspects of Mohammedan life in Spain and even in the East. Few 
chronicles were translated into Latin or Spanish.2* We should 
hardly expect them to be. For one thing, the triumphs of the Arabs 
did not make attractive reading for the Christians and had no 
patriotic appeal for them. For another, even had no hostile feelings 

% J. Rivera, ed. Historia de los jueces de Cérdoba por Aljorani (Madrid, 
1914), pp. xix, 9-22. 

*6 Antufia, “Abenhaydn de Cérdoba y su obra histérica,’’ La Ciudad de 
Dios, CXX XTX (1924), 246-7. 

26 Pons y Boigues, Ensayo, passim. 
27P. M. M. Antufia, “Abenhaydn de Cérdoba y su obra histérica,’’ op. cit., 
244-45. 

28 This is commented upon by Ibn El-Athir, op. cit., p. 165. 

2° R. Ballester y Castell, La fuentes narrativas, p. 67. Cf. also the recent 
study by C. Sdénchez-Albornoz, “La Crénica del moro Rasis y la Continuatio 
hispana,”’ Anales de la Universidad de Madrid, III (1934), 229-265. 
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been involved, the Spanish chroniclers had little interest in the ac- 
tivities written down by the Arabs. The differences in languages 
and customs had set the invaders quite apart from the Romance 
population in many respects. There was a large influence exerted by 
the Moors upon their Romance neighbors but it was not by way of 
translation of chronicles. 


Ill 

As we have seen the literary tradition of the Christian bishops 
was interrupted by the Islamic invasion.*° The economic basis of 
the episcopal class was severely damaged. That invasion also 
retarded the development of the monasteries since they were not 
able to secure from the subject Christian population the great grants 
of land which underlay monastic finance elsewhere. And this 
financial weakness is paralleled by the poverty of monastic history 
writing." Except for an occasional writer such as the able chronicler 
of Silos the monasteries seem to have never gained contact with the 
Christian-Classical historical tradition of an earlier day.” For as 
that monk wrote in his description of the state of historiography 
in Spain :;* 


Although formerly Spain abounded plentifully in every liberal art and 


in each one those thirsting for the fountain of knowledge were devoting 
themselves everywhere to the study of letters, this study along with the 
arts vanished entirely when she was inundated by the forces of the 
barbarians. And so assailed by necessity both writers were wanting and 
the deeds of the Spanish perished in silence. 


Those who might have written good history were not attracted 
into monastic life because the monasteries were either so few or so 
poor. In Christian countries the operation of a monastery was a 
large business and provided an excellent outlet for the energies of 
literate men of executive ability. Most of the monastic historians 
were in some way associated with the library, the archives, or the 
chief offices of the house: they were men of action rather than men 

8° The monastic chronicles are conveniently listed in Sanchez Alonso, Fuentes, 
pp. 87-98. They were mostly edited in Espaiia Sagrada. 

%1On the poverty of Spanish monastic literature see J. Pérez de Urbel, 
“Los monjes espafioles en los tres primeros siglos de la Reconquista,” Boletin 
de la Academia de la Historia, CI (1932), 85-90. 

® Mozarabs seem to made attempts to continue Isidore, Idatius and John 
of Biclara for a time. Esp. Sagr., VI, 422-32. Simonet, op. cit., pp. 231-6. 
T. Mommsen, Chronica Minora saec., [V-VII (Mon. Germ. Hist.), II, 387. 

Esp. Sagr., XVII, 270. 
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hoped for advancement on account of literary achievements the 
Arab patrons were formidable enemies of the monasteries. We 
have, for instance, the lament of Alvaro in the ninth century: “ 


Many of my co-religionists read the poems and stories of the Arabs, 
and study the writings of the Mohammedan theologians and philosophers, 
not in order to refute them, but to learn how to express themselves most 
elegantly and correctly in the Arabic tongue. Alas! All the young 
Christians who become notable for their talents know the language and 
literature of the Arabs, read and study Arabic books with zeal, and at 
enormous cost form great libraries of them and everywhere proclaim 
aloud that their literature is worthy of admiration. 


In spite of monastic poverty and the counter attraction of Arab 
patronage, history did develop in the monasteries. Constituted as 
men and monasteries are, the writing of monastic history seems 
almost inevitable. Prayers for the dead and celebration of feast 
days made a calendar of months and days necessary: the ambulatory 
character of Easter made Easter tables advisable whose blank spaces 
arranged year by year supplied an obvious temptation for annalistic 
comment. The strong sense of community pride created institu- 
tional feeling. The Bible itself provided history of a type, and the 
saints’ lives offered a pattern of biography. Priests had to be 
literate to carry on the Christian services, and monks were usually 
able to read. Thus the combination of a knowledge of writing, of 
writing materials, historical models and a magnificent theme of 
common quest for future life almost inevitably produced history. 
If the local conditions were too severe to allow monastic historiog- 
raphy to flower naturally in Spain * there remained the example set 
by the monastic chroniclers in the rest of Europe. 

Monastic history in Spain never advanced beyond meagre annals. 
They were concerned with the ever present conflict with the Moors 
and thus chronicled largely the activity of the kings and their armies. 
The chroniclers were interested, of course, in their own life, giving 
the dates of accessions and deaths of abbots, of new buildings and 

* Quoted in R. Altamira, A History of Spanish Civilization, ed. P. Volkov 
(London, 1930), p. 55. Rivera (ed. Historia de los jueces de Cérdoba por Aljorani, 
p. xx.) doubts that many Christians spoke Arabic. Simonet (op. cit., p. 644) 
gives a list of six Arabic writers who were Christians. 

% For the development of medieval annals from the Easter tables see R. 
Lane Poole, Chronicles and Annals (Oxford, 1926), p. 19 ff. 

3¢ The literary efforts of the Christians even in Cordova in the time of the 


Arabs does not seem impressive. J.C. E. Bourret, De Schola Cordubae Christiana 
sub gentis Ommiaditarum imperio (Paris, 1885). 
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disasters to old structures, and of the unusual happenings of their 
life, such as the vagaries of the weather. As members of the Church 
they notice the deaths of their bishops and sometimes of the popes. 
Take as an illustration the chronicle of Burgos: *” 


1065. Fernando the King was killed in Zamora. 

1073. St. Dominic of Silos died. 

1077. The winter was most severe from the Feast of St. Martin to Lent, 
and in that year two knights fought for Roman and Toledan law 
on Palm Sunday. One was a Castilian and the other of Toledan, 
and the Castilian won. 

1078. Roman law entered Spain. 


The monasteries were isolated both from their Mohammedan 
neighbors and their Christian contemporaries of northern Europe. 
Their hatred of the Moslem was intense, so intense that at one time 
it even led groups of zealots to seek martyrdom by entering the 
mosques to blaspheme Mohammed.** One indication of it is the 
obituary of a great Arab by a monk,** “In 1002 Almansor died and 
was buried in Hell.” But after Almansor the Christians were 
obviously driving the Moors out: they could breathe easier. With 
the capture of Toledo (1085) the Christians seem to have come into 
possession of Arabic works, and there arose a great epoch of transla- 
tion, mostly of Arabic science.“ Some of this Arabic knowledge 
reached the monasteries. Ripoll acquired a book containing some 
Arabic science,“ and Silos’ chronicler learned of some of the stories 
of King Roderick.“ Doubtless, more came in during the twelfth 
century, which might be discovered if it were searched out. 

With the relaxation of Mohammedan control the Christian 
influence increased. The stream of monastic history moved south 
and east from near Santiago de Compostela and south and west from 
the Spanish March: both follow roughly the line of the Christian 
reconquest. ‘Two explanations offer themselves. The first is that 
Christian influences entered Spain from the north along these lines.® 
The second is that the reconquest made possible better economic 

%” Esp. Sagr., XXIII, 309. 

888. Lane-Poole, The Moors in Spain (N. Y., 1911), 83-95. 

8° Esp. Sagr., XXIII, 308. 

“C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, 
1924), pp. 6-11. 


“ Jbid., pp. 8-9. J. Pérez de Urbel, op. cit., p. 90. Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, Floresta de leyendas heroicas espafiolas (Madrid, 1925), pp. 56-58. 

“ Some exchanges of historical materials had apparently taken place between 
Fleury and Ripoll, Massé Torrents, “Historiografia de Catalunya en Catald 
durant l’epoca nacional,’ Revue Hispanique, XV (1906), 489. 
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"conditions among the Christians, causing them to build up the old 


monasteries or found new ones. Lines of thought may have passed 
from house to house of an order in historiography just as in other 
departments of religious thought. 

Out of the mediocrity of monastic writing few outstanding pas- 
sages arise, and from the general anonymity almost no names appear. 
This is the more remarkable because the evidence of personality 
stands out so clearly in other phases of Spanish medieval historiog- 
raphy. Probably the attraction of the Moorish patrons earlier and 
the Christian kings later may have kept the better writers out of the 
monasteries. 


IV 


The fourth phase of Spanish medieval historiography is that of 
the intellectual achievements of the courts of the Christian kings. 
In some respects this phase resembles the court history of other 
contemporary Christian states: It shared in the tradition of the 
Christian-Classical philosophy of history; it fell under the influence 
of ideas emanating from the new universities; and it was written in 
the vernacular from a fairly early date. But Spanish royalty had a 
different history from that of its Christian neighbors. As one of its 
clearest minded writers said, it was “‘of mighty battles and great 
deeds of arms and wondrous conquests against the Saracens and 
divers other peoples.” “ In peace, no less than in war, the Moor 
was a potent influence upon the life of the Christian. This exotic, 
brilliant civilization diffused its ideas from the learned, witty Moslem 
courts into the courts of their Christian neighbors.“ 

Thus it is not surprising that Spanish Christian princes had a 
much greater place in the writing of history than did the rulers of 
other Christian countries. In England, for instance, Henry I ac- 
quired the title, Beauclerk, because he was thought, perhaps 
wrongly, to have been able to read. Later kings were not much 
more learned.“ In Spain, however, Christian kings not only patron- 

Bernat Desclot, Chronicle of the Reign of King Pedro III of Aragon, trans. 
F. L. Critchlow (Princeton, 1934), p. 3. For general surveys of this period see 
Ballester y Castell, Fuentes Narrativas, etc. and R. Amador de los Rios, Historia 
critica de la literatura espaftola, II, 127-89, III, 393-346. 

“ Even the Christian chroniclers occasionally noted the erudition of the 
Arabic rulers. Esp. Sagr., XIV, 418. 

©C. W. David, “The Claim of Henry I to be called Learned,” Haskins 
Anniversary Essays (Boston, 1929), 45-56. V. H. Galbraith, “Literacy of the 
Medieval English Kings,’ Proceedings of the British Academy, XXI (1935), 
201-238. 
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ized history but supervised and wrote some of the best of it them- 
selves. It is difficult to account for this strong intellectual interest 
of royalty other than as a manifestation of Moslem influence.“ 

Besides the kings, most of the authors were bishops. They had 
several outstanding advantages as historians. The first, of course, 
was their training which provided them with the intellectual equip- 
ment of Christianity in Spain, and, in the later period, of even other 
countries. The second advantage was their experience. The 
medieval bishop, especially of the type who would write history, was 
generally busier with royal business than with the affairs of his 
diocese. In fact, some episcopal offices of a country were usually 
regarded as salaried positions for important officers devoted pri- 
marily to secular affairs. Whatever its disadvantages for ecclesias- 
tical administration, its importance for history is great. The bishop 
attended important royal councils, was often with the king on 
military expeditions and frequently went on embassies. His under- 
standing of royal policies and important events was thus apt to be 
both extensive and accurate. Of course, this advantage was shared 
with courtier-writers who were not of the clergy. 

The bishop, moreover, had one great advantage which the 
courtier-writer lacked. His office was a life position and conferred 
upon its holder a security of tenure which gave him a large inde- 
pendence of conduct even in the presence of the king.” History as 
written by bishops (and by kings) thus was marked by a freedom 
from servility which might not have been expected in a court 
patronised literature. The danger was there, notably apparent in 
the case of Ramon Muntaner, a courtier of Aragon who did not 
mention many of the unsavory aspects of his patrons’ careers. 
Another reason for lack of servility was the high intellectual interests 
of the king which enabled them to appreciate capable writing as 
easily as less literate monarchs could understand flattery. 

This court historiography has both its chronological and geo- 
graphical divisions. It appears first in the west (Asturias, Leon, 
Castile) with the works of Bishop Sisnand, Bishop Sampiro (1041) 
and Bishop Pelayo (1143) which, added to an Isidorian group of 
writings, formed a Corpus Pelagianum. The thirteenth century saw 
the great universal histories of Lucas, bishop of Tuy, Rodrigo, 
archbishop of Toledo, and the works of King Alphonso the Learned. 
In the east (Aragon-Catalonia) beginning about the time when the 

‘6 As an illustration of the ideal prince and his learning, see Esp. Sagr., XIV, 
408. 
‘7 On this episcopal freedom, see Speculum, XII (1937), 328-9. 
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Castilian group was finishing is the great Catalan series of James I, 
Bernot Desclot, Ramon Muntaner, and PedroIV. As against these 
the east can show little in the historical field until the official his- 
toriographers of the fifteenth century.** 

The court history of the west began, as did other phases of 
Spanish royal historiography, with a composition by a member of the 
court of Alphonso III (866-914), about whom a contemporary monk 
wrote: 


By this prince all the churches of the Lord are restored and the city of 
Oviedo along with the royal palaces are rebuilt. He is remarkable for his 
knowledge, and calm in expression, habit, and figure. Let the Lord 
always direct his mind that he may rule the people piously so that after a 
long reign in his principality he may cross to the kingdom of Heaven. 


Probably the author was Sisnand, bishop of Iria.*° It is a substan- 
tial account of the deeds of Christian kings of Spain in their long fight 
against the Moslems, the great theme of all medieval Spanish his- 
tory. His work shows the influence of the vernacular upon Latin 
but is otherwise a remarkable production for the time. 

With this chronicle there were later associated in the manuscripts 
Isidore’s History of the Vandals, Suevi and Goths and the work of two 
able bishops, Sampiro of Astorga and Pelayo of Oviedo." This 
Corpus Pelagianum possessed a certain similarity of structure and 
historical outlook with its attention clearly focused upon royal 
activities. Taken together the group covered quite a long span of 
history. Already markedly superior to most of monastic history, it 
exhibited possibilities of further progress. 

With the thirteenth century new influences appear, notably that 
of the university with its attention to the universal aspects of life 
and history. The surviving works of Isidore and of other great 
authorities of the first period of Spanish historiography remained as a 
strong tradition. The early court historians had not incorporated 

48 For a survey of this literature which is considered outside of the scope of 
this article see G. Cirot, Etudes sur U’historiographie espagnole. Les histories 
generales d’Espagne entre Alphonse X et Philippe II (Barcelona, 1904). 


4° Esp. Sagr., XIII, 455. Z.G. Vallada, ed. Crénica de Alfonso III (Madrid, 
1918), pp. 47-58. 

5° According to C. Cabal, “Temas de la Reconquista. La Cronica de 
Alfonso III,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 17 (1935), 199-241, 
especially p. 226. Villada believed it to have been the work of Alfonso III, 
while earlier tradition assigned it to a bishop Sebastian. 

5 Esp. Sagr., XIV, 419-57 and 458-475. Sometimes the chronicle of 
Albelda accompanied them in the manuscripts. 
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this material into their work since its limited scope did not require a 
framework of world history. When, however, their ambition out- 
grew biography and sought to fix their king and country into a more 
inclusive background, as did Lucas of Tuy and Rodrigo Jimenez,” 
they fell easily into the Christian-Classical interpretation of world 
history. These men served literature perhaps even better than 
history by including in their accounts the great epic legends of 
medieval Spain, which now became a part of the written heritage 
of Spain.® 

Castilian medieval historiography culminated in the great works 
of which Alphonso the Learned (1252-84) was the director. He 
adopted the vernacular for them and used not merely Latin sources 
(principally Lucas and Rodrigo) but Romance and Arabic narra- 
tives. His General Estoria resembled the great medieval world 
chronicles, such as the twelfth century compilation of Bishop Otto of 
Freising or the contemporary Chronica Major of Matthew Paris, 
except that Alfonso included most of the Bible.“ Later Castilian 
writers continued or imitated this great history but until the fifteenth 
century their efforts were hardly outstanding.® Alfonso’s second 
work, the Estoria de Espana, is an exceptionally inclusive history of a 

% For Lucas, bishop of Tuy, see J. Puyol, ed. Crénica de Espafia por Lucas, 
obispo de Tuy (Madrid, 1926); P. Hégberg, “La chronique de Lucas de Tuy,” 
Revue Historique, LXXXI (1933), 404-42. For Rodrigo, see J. Gorosterratzu, 
Don Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, gran estadista, escritor y prelado (Pamplona, 1925). 
For his use of sources see E. Alarcus, “El Toledano, Jornandes y San Isidoro,” 
Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, XVII (1935), 101-29. Rodrigo was 
archbishop of Toledo. 

58 For this material see the following works of Menéndez Pidal: Poema de 
mio Cid (Madrid, 1919), La Leyenda de los infantes de Lara (Madrid, 1934, ed. 
Bertini), Floresta de leyendas heroicas espafiolas (Madrid, 1925-7), Historia y 
Epopeya (Madrid, 1934), Revista de Filologia Espafiola, X (1923), 329-72. Also 
Th. Heinermann, Bernardo del Carpio (Halle, 1927); K. Sneyders de Vogel, 


“Le Poema de Fernan de Gongalez et la Crénica General,’’ Neophilologus, VIII 
(1923), 161-80. 

% Edited by A. G. Solalinde, Alfonso el Sabio, General Estoria, I (Madrid, 
1930). For an instance of the use of Romance materials see L. B. Kiddle, “A 
Source of the General Estoria: the French Prose Redaction of the Roman de 
Thebes,’ Hispanic Review, IV (1936), 264-71 and A. G. Solalinde, “Fuentes de 
la ‘General Estoria’ de Alfonso el Sabio,” RFE, XXIII (1936), 113-142. 

56 For these, see C. Rosell y Lépez, Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla, etc. 
3 vols. (Madrid, 1875-8); El Marqués de Lozoya, “El Cronista don Pedro Lépez 
de Ayala y la historiografia portuguesa,” Boletin de la Academia de la Historia, 
CII (1933), 115-55; T. Babbitt, “Observations on the Crénica de Once Reyes,” 
Hispanic Review, II (1934), 202-16 and his volume upon the same chronicle. 
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national histories of the sixteenth century. 

The triumph of the vernacular over Latin as the vehicle for 
historical writing was probably hastened by the fact that univer- 
sities, the seats of advanced Latin learning, appeared so late in 
Spain. Not only were they late but they were apparently of rather 
artificial growth and were created in imitation of the institutional 
organizations of France and Italy largely by royal desire.*7 The 
weakness of the universities probably lessened the resistance of such 
learning in Spain to the use of the vernacular languages. 

The kingdom of Aragon experienced a tremendous expansion in 
the later Middle Ages in its so-called national period. Its court like 
that of Castile, produced vernacular history. Four great works 
written by its kings and courtiers have few equals in the Middle Ages. 


The works of Jayme I and Bernat Desclot; of Muntaner and Pedro IV 
of Aragon, in collaboration with one of his courtiers, Bernat Descoll, 
constitute a group of annals which, with fair succinctness for the most 
part, present the broad canvass of the life of this indomitable people 
through a range of over two hundred years.® 


An understanding of the appearance of four such great historians 
probably resolves itself into an understanding of the first writer, 
Jayme I, who apparently set the standard for the rest. His chronicle 
reveals a very alert, self-sufficient, inquisitive mind. It may have 
been written as the proper expression of his originality or he may 
have followed a model.*® Although he could and did reveal intimate 
enough details of his life he said little about his education. He 
quoted the Bible freely and probably understood and spoke Latin. 


56 R. Menéndez Pidal, ed. Primera crénica general, estoria de Espaiia que 
mando componer Alfonso el Sabio (Madrid, 1906). For a sketch of his historical 
work see J. B. Trend, Alfonso the Sage and other Spanish Essays (Boston, 1926), 
pp. 11-7. 

57H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, rev. ed. Powicke 
and Emden (Oxford, 1936), II, 64. ‘‘Their most conspicuous characteristic was 
their close connexion with the crown.” 

58 F. J. Critchlow, ed. Chronicle of the Reign of King Pedro III of Aragon 
by Bernat Desclot (Princeton, 1934), pt. I, p. xv. Part II edited in 1926. John 
Forster, ed. The Chronicle of James I, King of Aragon (London, 1883), 2 vols. 
Lady Goodenough, ed. The Chronicle of Muntaner (London, 1920-1, Hakluyt 
Soc.). A. de Bofarull, Crénica del Rey de Aragon. D. Pedro III el Ceremonioso 
(Barcelona, 1850). Other chronicles as well as these are discussed by Massé 
Torrents, “Historiografia de Catalunya en Catal4 durant l’epoca nacional,” 
Revue Hispanique, XV (1906), 486-573. 

%® On the authenticity of his authorship, see Forster, op. cit., p. xxxx. 

Tbid., pp. 100. 
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His book has a singularly pious preface which assures the reader that 
it was written ‘“‘for a memorial to those who desire to hear of the 
favors our Lord did us.” * That, at first sight, seems like a pious 
excuse for self-glorification, but other references seem to show that 
he actually was imbued with a kind of fatalistic dependence upon 
God. ‘‘As it was not the will of God, I did not concern myself with 
what He did not will.” ® Moslem enough that attitude for us to 
consider whether he may not have been indebted to the Arabs for 
historical ideas. He prided himself upon a knowledge of the ways 
of Saracens and of their towns, and was tolerant toward their 
religion. 

Jayme I wrote this work late in life ({1276).“ The story of his 
successor, Pedro the Great (1276-85) was written by Desclot, a 
contemporary whose exactness and style have been much admired 
by later historians. Then Ramon Muntaner in the years 1325-8 
wrote what Mass6 Torrents has called a national history with its 
emphasis upon the exploits of the Catalan Grand Company which 
had such a remarkable career in Greece. 


And let all know that I do not think, nor even could think that the 
Company of Catalans, which has continued so long in Romania, would 
have continued there so long but for two things, which the Catalans have 
always had and have still, namely, that whatever victory they gain, they 
never attribute to their own worth, but solely to the power and might of 
God; and secondly, that they always wish justice to be maintained 
among them. 


Muntaner says that he was induced to write by a request from God.” 
The same attitude appears in the chronicle of Pedro IV and Descoll. 

Court history to its historians was thus something more than 
interesting biography and history: it was the revelation of the will of 
God in Spain. Its attitude is not far from the theory of the divine 
right of kingship of early modern times. 

Such is the course of medieval Spanish historiography. In the 
first part of the Middle Ages Spanish writers were leaders and helped 
fix the historical tradition of all Europe. With the invasion of the 
Moors the direction of history writing changed suddenly. Among 

Jbid., p. 3. 

® Tbid., p. 198. Cf. also pp. 161, 175, 210, 393. 

8 Tbid., p. 569 and pp. 212 ff., 564-70, respectively. 

Mass6 Torrents, op. cit., pp. 504-5. 

Tbid., p. 524. 


*¢ Tbid., p. 582. Quoted from Goodenough, op. cit., p. 7. 
*? Goodenough, op. cit., p. 5. 
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the Moors, usually under the patronage of rulers, history flowered 
luxuriously, but its limits were never sharply marked off from re- 
ligion, philosophy, geography, or biography. Among the Christians 
monastic history developed as meagre annalistic chronicles in 
marked contrast to the fuller chronicles of the north of Europe. 
The Christian rulers apparently imitating their Mohammedan rivals 
patronized their historians and even wrote history themselves: under 
them the course of history became broader and deeper as it entered 
modern times. The great intellectual current, St. Augustine, the 
Arabs, and the kings and courtiers, was remarkably fatalistic. 
J. C. 
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THE DATE OF EL TEJADO DE VIDRIO, WITH A 
BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON D. 
ADELARDO LOPEZ DE AYALA 


LTHOUGH there is curious omission on the part of authorities 

in dating Ayala’s El tejado de vidrio,' three different years 

have been assigned for its composition, with, however, no indication 

of date of first performance. These years are 1856,? 1857,? and 1861.4 

Based on the review of this play in the issue for May 4, 1856, 

of the Semanario Pintoresco Espafiol,® referring to an early per- 
formance, we have the following statement: 


1 Among the works failing to give a date are: the Histories of Spanish Liter- 
ature by Fitzmaurice-Kelly and Hurtado-Palencia; the Enciclopedia Espasa; 
Blanco Garcia, La lit. espafiola en el siglo XIX, Madrid, 1891-1894; Solsona y 
Baselga (Conrado), Ayala, estudio politico, Madrid, 1891; Jacinto Octavio Picén, 
Autores dramdticos contempordneos y joyas del teatro espafiol del siglo XIX (Pedro 
de Novo y Colsén), Madrid, 1882, II; Obras completas de Ayala, in Coleccién de 
escritores castellanos dramdticos, Vols. I-VII, 1881-1885 (Tamayo and Cafiete 
were in charge of this publication, with Alarcén responsible for the 7th vol., 
made up of Poestas, Proyectos, and incomplete notes; the edition promises (cf. 
Advertencia, VII, p. 7), as a final volume, a biography and critical estimate by 
Cafiete, indicated by Alarcén as completed. It was not published and there 
seems to be no indication, to date, among Cafiete’s papers that he wrote it. 
The estreno date of many zarzuelas and plays is given in these volumes, but is 
lacking for El tejado de vidrio). 

2 Alvarez Espino (Romualdo), Ensayo histérico-critico del teatro espajiol 
desde su ovigen hasta nuestros dias, Cédiz, 1876, p. 387, with Diaz de Escovar y 
Lasso de !a Vega, Hist. del teatro espafiol, Barcelona, 1924, who follow the former 
literally (Vol. I, p. 426) are the only ones to assign El tejado de vidrio to 1856. 

® Most of those dating the play have assigned it to 1857: Cejador, Hist. de 
la lengua y lit. castellana, 14 vols., Madrid, 1915-1922, VIII, p. 67; Romera 
Navarro, Hist. de la lit. espafiola, N. Y., 1928, p. 516; Mérimée-Morley, Hist. of 
Span. Lit., N. Y., 1930, p. 529 (Mérimée, in his Précis d’histoire de la litt. espagnole, 
Paris, 1922, supplies no date); Barja, Libros y autores modernos, 2nd ed., Los 
Angeles, 1933; Lewis E. Brett, Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays, N. Y., 1935. 

‘Giving no specific date, Prof. Espinosa (Intro., Consuelo, N. Y., 1911, 
p. viii) places our play after 1856, and might be interpreted as indicating that 
it is of the same year as El tanto por ciento, 1861. Luis de Oteyza (Lépez de 
Ayala, o el figurén politico-literario, Madrid, 1932, p. 55) places the two plays 
together, El tejado de vidrio slightly preceding the other, the date of which is 
certain (1861). Recently Charles B. Qualia, ‘The Raisonneur in the Social 
Drama of Spain from Tamayo to Linares Rivas,’’ Hispania (Calif.), Dec., 1936, 
p. 407, assigns our play to 1861. 

5 Madrid, (1836-1857, Vols. I-XX1) Vol. XXI, p. 144, unsigned. 
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El tejado de vidrio was first performed late in April, or early in May, 
1856.° 


Citation, by Palau,’ of publication of the play in 1856 further 
attests this year. Mr. A. K. Shields, in his unpublished thesis on 
Ayala (for the A. M. degree, University of North Carolina, 1930), 
says: ‘No date other than 1856 has been given for the first per- 
formance” (p. 12).® 

By way of establishing the exact date of the estreno of El tejado 
de vidrio, I submit material which substantiates the statement 
quoted above from Hispania: 

From El Sur ® for April 29, 1856: 


Espectéculos. Teatro del Principe: Funcién extraordinaria para 
mafiana miércoles 30 de abril de 1856, a beneficio del primer actor don 
Julidin Romea. A las ocho y media de la noche. 1.° Sinfonfa—2.° La 
comedia nueva en 4 actos y en verso, original de uno de nuestros primeros 
escritores dramAticos, titulada 


EL TEJADO DE VIDRIO 


cuyos papeles estén a cargo de las Sras. Lamadrid, Rodriguez y Ossorio, 
y de los Sres. Romea. . . . 3.° La Cachucha, bailada por dofia Con- 
cepcién Ruiz. 4.° y tltimo. Terminard el espectdculo con el gracioso 
sainete de D. Ramén de la Cruz, titulado 


EL BURLADOR DE MOZAS. 


En los intermedios tocaré la orquesta piezas escogidas.!° 
From the same periodical for May 1, 1856: 


Crénica de teatros. Anoche se representé por primera vez en este 
teatro a beneficio de D. Julidn Romea El tejado de vidrio, comedia . . . 
del distinguido escritor D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala. El éxito que 
alcanzé fué tan brillante como justo. Es El tejado de vidrio una joya 


* M. M. Harlan, “D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, jfigura o figurén?,”” Hispania 
(Calif.), Dec., 1935 (pp. 413-436), p. 419; ¢f., also, pp. 414, 422-423. 

7 Palau y Dulcet (Antonio), Manual del librero hispanoamericano, Barcelona, 
1923-1927, 7 vols., IV, p. 260. 

* On p. 64b, Mr. Shields says: “El tejado de vidrio was written in Bilbao in 
1856 and played the same year at the Circo.” The Circo performances were in 
September; see below. 

* EL Sur. Periédico politico, Madrid 10 de octubre de 1855—25 de julio 
de 1856. Diario. Cf. entry no. 404, Catdlogo de las publicaciones periddicas 
madrilefias existentes en la Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid, 1661-1930, Madrid, 
1933. 

10 The same notice runs for April 30. The author is not named until the 
following day. 
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de subido precio con la que el sefior Ayala ha enriquecido la corona de 
la Talfa espafiola. . . 


From the issue for May 4th: 


Revista de teatros. Cuatro noches hace que se representa en el 
Teatro del Principe la comedia El tejado de vidrio, Gltima produccién del 
distinguido poeta D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala. Cuatro noches hace 
que el pdblico admira y aplaude las bellezas en que aquélla abunda; 
y otras tantas que el Sr. Ayala ha sido llamado a la escena para recibir 
el justisimo tributo debido a su talento y laboriosidad. . . .” 


Notice of performance of the play appears in El Sur for May 11 
and May 15. On May 18, Ayala contributes a comunicado, 
objecting to the criticism of some of the actors by part of the press. 
He writes: “. . . creo de mi deber manifestar, que como autor de 
la referida obra estoy completamente satisfecho del celo y superior 
inteligencia con que ha sido interpretada en la escena. He aguar- 
dado para decir esto que terminasen por ahora las representaciones, 
porque no se creyera que yo trataba de llevar la gente al despacho 
de billetes. . . .” 

The season of first performance of El tejado de vidrio was April 
30-May 15, 1856. On May 16, Tamayo’s La bola de nieve was 
given at the Principe, to run through May 28, with an interruption 
on the 21st for a special performance of Ayala’s play for Queen 


Isabel, as evidenced by this item from El Diario Espajil ™ for that 
date: 


Espectdculos: Principe: A las 8, 30 de la noche: Habiendo manifestado 
deseo S. M. la Reina de asistir a una representacién de la comedia titulada 
El tejado de vidrio, se pone en escena con este motivo, terminando el 
espectdculo con el baile nominado La fiesta de Navidad. 


The Teatro del Principe closed the season on June 4, 1856 (Diario 
Espafiol for May 16). The Diario and El Criterio “ announce our 


1 Cf. Carlos Cambronero, Crénicas del tiempo de Isabel II, Espafia Moderna, 
junio, 1913 (pp. 5-43), p. 18: 30 de abril, 1856: El tejado de vidrio, comedia en 3 
(sic.) actos, “joya de subido precio—decian—con la que se ha enriquecido la 
corona de la Talia espafiola.” 

2 A partial review of the play follows, promising more detailed attention 
later. The review is unsigned and the promise was not carried out, at least in 


8 El Diario Espafiol. Politico y literario. Madrid, 1 de junio de 1852-1930. - 


Entry no. 364, Hemeroteca catalog (cf. n. 9). 
4 El Criterio. Diario polftico, literario y mercantil. Madrid, 1 de junio de 
1856. Entry no. 417 (cf. n. 9). 
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play at the Circo theatre for Sept. 27 and 28, 1856. Merlin 
gives notice of the play in the issues of April 30, May 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14. For May 3, the performance was a benefit for 
Teodora Lamadrid: Funcién extraordinaria y primera de abono de la 
5a serie, a beneficio de la primera actriz Teodora Lamadrid. 

El Occidente** runs announcements of El tejado de vidrio on 
May 2, 4, 9, and 11, each time promising a review, which appears 
on the 11th. On May 2: 


Crénica general—Teatros—El Sr. D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, 
une de los poetas dramdticos mds justamente celebrados en Espafia, 
acaba de enriquecer nuestra literatura con un drama tan original, tan 
interesante y tan facil y correctamente escrito, como elevado y filoséfico 
ensu objetofundamental. El tejadodevidrio . . . merece ser examinado 
con mas detenimiento y espacio del que podemos disponer en esta 
seccién de nuestro periddico. Otro dia juzgaremos, segtin nuestro leal 
saber y entender, esta obra que tan feliz acogida ha tenido en el piblico 


y en los hombres de letras, y cuyo esquisito valor ha reconocido ya casi 
toda la prensa madrilefia. 


Signing himself ATOS," the reviewer gives a preliminary study, 
after the routine announcement of the play, on May 4: 


Desde que en aquella noche se levanté el telén y desde que escuchamos 
Jas primeras escenas concebimos alta idea de la importancia de la obra 
dramdtica que se estrenaba, y a medida que avanzaba la representacién, 
se confirmaba nuestro primer juicio, creciendo md&s y mds nuestra ad- 
miracién. Es El tejado de vidrio una de aquellas producciones que 
recreando, complaciendo y ensefiando a la generacién en que se dan a luz, 
esté destinada a ocupar un lugar muy distinguido en las edades futuras, 
acreditando a su autor y conquisténdole para siempre la corona debida 
al poeta de genio. No es posible que habiendo nosotros asistido tan 
solo una vez a la representacién de El tejado de vidrio, podamos hacer un 


15 Merlin. Diario politico. Madrid, 10 de marzo de 1856. Entry no. 413 
(cf. n. 9). 

16 Diario politico, Madrid, 10 de enero de 1885-22 de mayo de 1860. Entry 
no. 397 (cf. n. 9). 

17 Finding no clue to identity in Maxiriarth (= Hartzenbusch, hijo), Unos 
cuantos seudénimos de escritores espafioles . . . con prélogo de D. José Fernandez 
Bremén, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1904, and the work of Nogués (José Maria, Seudénimos, 
anénimos, anagramas é iniciales de autores y traductores espaiioles é hispano- 
americanos, obra inédita, premiada por la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid) not 
being available, I suggest as a possibility D. Pio de la Sota y Lastra, Conde de 
la Sota (titulo pontificio), Atos being an anagram. Particulars provided in the 
Encic. Espasa make such identification possible, especially that he collaborated 
in El Occidente and various other periodicals of the Court, and is also responsible 
for some Ensayos literarios y dramdticos. 
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andlisis concienzudo y exacto de esta grande obra, y ademas estando 
prometido en El Occidente que esta produccién ser4 examinada y juzgada 
con detenimiento en un articulo especial, no es oportuno dar detalles 
aislados acerca de su argumento y de las bellezas de primer orden que 
contiene. A pesar de esto debemos decir que la accién de la comedia 
es interesantisima, moral y altamente filoséfica; que su plan est4 magnffi- 
camente concebido y desarrollado con notable maestria; que la comedia 
tiene una originalidad especial y poco comtin en nuestros d{fas; que el 
lenguaje es puro, castizo y correcto; que la versificacién es fluida, armo- 
niosa y dulce; que los caracteres de los personajes estén presentados y 
conservados desde el principio hasta el fin con una verdad y con un 
estudio inmejorables. El autor de El tejado de vidrio, ‘de esta joya de 
subido precio,” como con justicia llama a la comedia uno de nuestros 
apreciables colegas, es el Sr. D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, escritor joven 
que ya se ha distinguido notablemente en otras producciones, y que con 
la presente ha adquirido un puesto elevadisimo entre nuestros dramAticos. 
El ptblico, numerosisimo en cuantas noches se ha ejecutado la comedia, 
ha aplaudido con entusiasmo desusado y con justicia reconocida una 
obra de tanto mérito, y el autor esté recogiendo y recojeré muy abun- 
dante el premio de su trabajo y de su talento. La representacién ha 
sido esmeradisima, compitiendo a porfia en el buen desempefio todos los 
actores. Las sefioras Lamadrid, Rodriguez y Ossorio, y los sefiores 
Romea (Julidn), Arjona (Joaquin) y Tamayo desempefiaron muy bien 
sus papeles. Acaso la sefiora Lamadrid pudiera todavia hacer algo mds 
de lo que hizo la primera noche en la ejecucién del que le corresponde."* 


On May 9: 


El del Principe continia favorecido por una escogida concurrencia, 
que no se sacia de admirar el reconocido talento de los artistas que 
funcionan en este coliseo. Anoche recibieron éstos una nueva y merecida 
ovacién en la comedia El tejado de vidrio, en cuyo desempefio se elevaron 
la Teodora y Romea a la altura de su reputacién, secunddndoles los 
demas artistas. 


Then, on May 11, the promised review by ATOS, although he 
states that he was not the one originally destined to write it: 


. .} pero debiendo hoy hacer la critica de ella indispensable nos es 
penetrar mds en el fondo y poner de manifiesto sus perfecciones y sus 


18 Considering the relationship between Ayala and dofia Teodora (cf. Pérez 
Calamarte (= Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin), Epistolario inédito, in Revue His- 
panique, XX VII (1912), 499-622, consisting of 110 letters to the actress Teodora 
Lamadrid, and 19 from her), this statement must have contributed to the in- 
spiration for Ayala’s comunicado quoted above. For confirmation of identity of 
Pérez Calamarte, cf. Puyol y Alonso (Julio), Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (1875- 
1926), su vida y sus obras, Madrid, 1927, p. 186. 
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" defectos, que en verdad los tiene y de alguna consideracién. Vamos, 


pues, contra nuestra costumbre, a deshacer y descomponer el trabajo 
del sefior Ayala para indicar algunas de las bellezas encantadoras y sus 
mds feos lunares; lo cual haremos procurando al mismo tiempo dar a 
conocer el argumento de la comedia. . . . Perfectamente retratados un 
libertino de profesién en el conde, un pollo pervertido y necio en Carlos, 
un hombre de juicio y amante de su esposa en el marqués, una muger 
inconstante y algdin tanto ansiosa de galanteos en la marquesa, una joven 
virtuosa pero demasiado ardiente en Julia, todos estos personages se 
muestran desde el principio al fin dentro de sus condiciones naturales, 
y sus caracteres se sostienen siempre sin decaer y a grande altura. .. . 
Pero al lado de las eminentes perfecciones que hemos indicado, encon- 
tramos en la comedia del Sr. Ayala defectos gravisimos que sentimos 
tener que sefialar. La obra considerada en todo su conjunto es moral, 
y esté escrita con el fin de hacer notar el vicio castigandole, y de premiar 
la virtud; pero para pintar y presentar el mismo vicio, se emplean colores 
tan vivos é imagenes tan espresivos que es mayor, en nuestra opinidén, 
el dafio que con unos y con otros se causa, que el beneficio que con el 
todo se logra. Las lecciones que el conde de Laurel da a Carlos piubli- 
camente, ofenden muchas veces los ofdos castos, y contienen tal dosis 
de veneno que no hay antidoto capaz de neutralizar sus mortfferos 
efectos. La escena del primer acto entre el conde, Carlos y sus amigos, 
disgusta y desagrada; y las dos del segundo acto son no solo inmorales 
sino indecorosas. . . . Tales son los principales lunares que hemos 
advertido en esta produccién dramdtica. En cambio nos causa senti- 
miento no poder transcribir el precioso monélogo, que recita divinamente 
la sefiora Lamadrid, sobre el honor de las mugeres y sobre sus obligaciones, 
y que es un compendio de filosofia moral aplicada al matrimonio. Si el 
sefior Ayala enmendara su obra, modificando las escenas que hemos 
indicado, su trabajo ser4 acabado y perfecto. De otro modo y conti- 
nuando como se halla, tiene notables imperfecciones, y su representacién 
contra la intencién de su autor, produce medianos efectos. . . .!* 


19 Much in the same tone is the review in the Semanario Pintoresco Espafiol 
for May 4, 1856 (cf. n. 5): Acomoda bien al presente afio cémico la frase vulgar 
de ser tardto pero cierto; asi como esperamos fundadamente que el venidero ha de 
justificar el adagio que dice: No hay mal que por bien no venga. El tejado de 
vidrio es por todos conceptos una obra dramdtica de primer orden; hace mucho 
tiempo que reconocimos en su autor el Sr. D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala la eminencia 
dramdtica de la juventud; hoy nos cabe la satisfaccién de poderlo decir, seguros 
de que los que antes, confiados en su justo valer, se creerian con fuerzas para 
disputarle este lugar, serdn los primeros a fortalecer nuestra pobre opinién. 

El pensamiento de la obra es castigar el libertinaje con sus propias armas, 
y hay grandeza solo en el hecho de atreverse con una idea cuyo desenvolvimiento 
esta erizado de escollos. 

A nosotros nos gusta ir al teatro ignorando la faébula, y omitimos por lo 
tanto indicarla ya para no privar a nuestros lectores de la misma ilusién que 
para nosotros queremos, ya tambien desconfiando de hacerlo a derechas. 
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Finding Alvarez Espino isolatedly correct in dating El tejado de 
vidrio, we cannot agree with him in the year of Ayala’s birth.” 
Again there are three years suggested: 1828, 1829, and 1831. The 
real question is whether Ayala was born in 1828, or 1829, on May 
first. Because Alarc6én * indicates the latter year in the edition of 
Ayala’s Obras which had the collaboration of the family, I have 
more or less accepted that year.” Looking into the matter again, 
I have changed my mind. 

An indication of the confusion that has existed regarding these 
two years is shown by the fact that, in 1908, Bonilla gives 1828,” 
and in 1912 changes to 1829;* also, Salcedo Ruiz indicates, in 
the same volume, one year on one page and the other on a later 
page. 


No faltar4 quien saque a plaza los lunares que encierra, de los que se nos 
alcanzan algunos, como son, el que en la casa del negociante entren aquellos 
amigos como en las suyas respectivas, sin dar aviso los criados a sus amos, que 
vienen por casualidad a la habitacién en que se encuentran las visitas; la seduccion 
histérica de la doncella de Dolores, el escondite del primer acto, y otros que se 
enredan entre las infinitas bellezas de la obra como el delfin en las débiles cintas 
de las algas. 

El defecto capital de la comedia no podia evitarse sin privarla de una gran 
parte de su mérito; pero somos muy escrupulosos en el teatro, y aun reconociendo 
que el castigo corresponde al delito, creemos que es peligroso para la despreocupada 
juventud de nuestros dias el conocer ciertos resortes de seduccion que estén 
sobradamente desleidos en los tres primeros actos. 

Esta es para nosotros una falta imperdonable; pero sin embargo felicitamos 
de todo corazon al Sr. Ayala por el triunfo que ha obtenido. jEs tan satisfactorio 
para el soldado leal envidiar la gloria y aplaudir la bizarria de otro mas esforzado! 

Hemos oido decir que los actores bordan la comedia; creemos por el contrario 
que no la han entendido; algunos estén detestables, y ciertamente de los que menos 
debia esperarse, es verdad que pedir corazon a algunos hombres es pedir peras al 
olmo. (Italics mine; cf. n. 18) 

Dijimos en las primeras lineas que el afio préximo remediaria los males del 
presente, porque hay notables comedias hechas y en infusion otras que prometen 
serlo. (No signature. Eduardo Gasset was Director y propietario from the first 
of the year 1856 through the week of June first.) 

20P. 386 (cf. n. 2): “Nacié . . . por el mes de Mayo de 1831.” Again 
there is literal following by Diaz de Escovar-Lasso de la Vega (pp. 426-427). 

1 Advertencia del coleccionador, p. 8, Vol. VII, Obras (cf. n. 1). 

2 Cf. n. 6, p. 414. 

23 “Gustavo, novela inédita de Adelardo Lépez de Ayala,” Rev. Hispanique, 
XIX, p. 300; p. 301: Tenia entonces Ayala 24 afios. The censura is dated May 
27, 1852. 

% P. 499 (cf. n. 18): (1° de Mayo de 1829—30 de Diciembre de 1879). 

% Angel 8S. R., La literatura espafiola, resumen de historia critica, Madrid, 
1917, 4 vols.; Vol. IV, p. 54 (1829), p. 603 (1828). 
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Agreeing with Alarc6én on the year 1829, along with many 
others,?® Carlos Coello, in his Carta a Cafiete desde Guadalcanal,” 
writes: “Toda la casa est& Ilena de recuerdos del que en el afio de 
1829 nacié allf.” This represents, again, family corroboration, 
as does the authority given this year by J. Ferndndez Bremén in a 
necrological appreciation of Ayala.“ Two other considerations 
may be pointed out to explain support of this year. The first is 
the plausible one of taking literally the reference to Ayala’s pre- 
mature death, after the short life-span of half a century. The 
other is that Ayala and Tamayo have been linked together, and 
Tamayo was born in 1829.2 No insistance can be, or is, placed 
on these two considerations. That the family very obviously 
indicated this year is, however, important. 

It is important, also, to know what Ayala’s own convictions 
were in the matter. For this, our only source, to date, is the 
fragmentary—but very and what Alarcén 
calls Monélogos de Ayala en el taller". Ayala was a political exile 
in Lisbon in the early months of 1867, with his friend D. Mariano 
Zabalburu, who had extracted from him the promise to write 
seventy verses each day on his play El ultimo deseo.** We have a 
partial diary by Ayala covering the period from January 15 to 
March 16, 1867. We know that he was still in Lisbon on March 
21st.4 He was at his home in Guadalcanal on his birthday, 
May 1, 1867.% In letter CX,** Ayala writes: 

**The year 1829 is given by Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Northup (An I/ntro. to 
Spanish Lit., Chicago, 1925), Solsona (cf. n. 1), Oteyza (cf. n. 4), Guaza (Carlos) 
—Guerra y Alarcén (Antonio), Miisicos, poetas y actores, Madrid, 1884—the 
month is given as March, with no day—, as also by: Latour, Etudes littéraires 


sur l’ Espagne contemporaine, Paris, 1864; Yxart (José), El arte escénico en Espafia, 
Barcelona, 1894. 

27 La Ilustracién Espafiola y Americana. Museo Universal. Periddico de 
Ciencias, Artes, Literatura, Industria y conocimientos ttiles. Madrid, 1869- 
1921, quincenal. Entry no. 616, Hemeroteca cat. (cf. n. 9); 1887, II (51ce-54b), 
5lc, reminding Cafiete of his promise to write the final volume of the Obras (cf. n. 1). 

*8 Tbid., 1879, II, p. 416 (cf. n. 27). 

** Cf. Victorino Tamayo, Lépez de Ayala y M. Tamayo y Baus, La Libertad, 
Madrid, 6 y 13 sep., 1929. 

* Cf. n. 18. 

5 Obras, VII, Advertencia, p. 211. 

® Tbid., p. 175. 


% Tbid., p. 282. 
* Fpistolario (cf. n. 18), pp. 598-599, “escrita en 1867, probablemente 
desde Lisboa” (Editor’s note). 
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. . . Toda mi familia me escribe insténdome a que la visite, y como 
ya hace tanto tiempo que no la veo, estoy resuelto a seguir su consejo, 
y a principios del mes que viene saldré de aqui. Me detendré en Cabeza 
del Buey, pueblo que esté en la linea y residencia de mi hermana Pepa. 
De allf pasaré a Azuaga, donde vive mi hermana Concha, y asi de hermana 
en hermana llegaré hasta mi madre, y después, concluida mi obra, ten- 
dremos el gustazo de vernos en Madrid o donde Dios quiera, porque el 
estado de las cosas no consiente cdlculo seguro. . . . 


It seems safe to assume that by “‘el mes que viene” Ayala 
meant April, the letter, consequently, being written in March. In 
the same letter he makes the following allusion to his age: 


. . . Dices que te mortifica mucho el cambio que desde hace algin 
tiempo notas en mf, y esto no puedo negar que es cierto; cuando tii me 
conociste tenfa 22 afios, y ya cuento 38 muy cumplidos. 


If Ayala was thirty-eight muy cumplidos in March, or, in any 
case, while still in Lisbon, before his birthday on May 1, he must 
have had in mind 1828 as the year of his birth. That the recipient 
of the letter had the same conviction regarding this year is clear 
from her letter of July 7, 1858: *” 


. . imposible parece que un hombre que tiene ya treinta afios, y 
que por lo tanto est4 obligado a tener un poco de juicio, . . . 


For additional support of this year, I am indebted to Mr. 
Shields for the information that “according to the plaque which is 
placed in the center of the town square (of Guadalcanal), the 
author was born in 1828.” Upon what documentary evidence, if 
any, this is based, I am in no position to say. Nor do I know 
when this plaque was placed. At the same time, until a decisive 
reason comes to light for accepting 1829 as the year of Ayala’s 
birth, the foregoing data may serve in preventing the earlier year 
from being discarded as the accurate one. 


The bibliography of Lépez de Ayala is not extensive. The list 
is short because of the distraction of political interest and activity, 
because of his avowed and overpowering indolence (probably due, 
in part, to his ill health), and because of his tendency to be easily 
influenced by his friends. These circumstances resulted for Ayala 
in time-consuming social activities and in zarzuela writing, which 
he considered beneath his literary dignity and ability. 
Titles of youthful works which have not been preserved include:* 
87 Epistolario, no. 19 (cf. n. 18). Fortunately, all of Sra. Lamadrid’s letters 
are dated, which is not the case with Ayala’s. 
%8 Cf. Blanco Garcia, II, 183, n (ef. n. 1); Shields (cf. p. 2). 
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Salga por donde saliere; Me voy a Sevilla; La corona y el pufial; 
La Providencia; La primera dama; La primita y el luto; El tutor. 

Preserved and recorded works, literary and political, and 
including letters, range between the years 1851 and 1879. In the 
case of plays, such dates refer to the time of first performance. 
The list follows: *° 


1851—January 25 —Un hombre de estado, drama en 4 actos (I) 
March 20 —Los dos Guzmanes, comedia en 3 actos y en verso 
(I) 
June ? —Carta a Cajfiete 
November 21—Castigo y perdén, drama inédito en 3 actos . . ., 
impreso ahora por primera vez (VI) 
1852—May 27 —Gustavo, novela inédita “ 
—1867 —Epistolario “ 
1853—October 13 —La estrella de Madrid, zarzuela (IV) “ 
1854—January 26 —Rioja, drama en 4 actos y en verso (IV) 
—El curioso impertinente, zarzuela “ 


** Roman numerals refer to the vol. of the Obras (I-VII) in which the work 
appears (cf. n. 1). 

Written in 1846, at Guadalcanal, after the University escapade. On p. 
53, La Ilus. Espaiiola y Americana, II, for 1887 (cf. n. 27), Carlos Coello reproduces 
four of the octavas which precipitated trouble with the University authorities. 
In accepting these verses as Ayala’s, we must be guided by Coello’s words: 
“No poseo la proclama integra, y aun los trozos que he podido apuntar sélo se 
conservan en memorias, acaso no del todo fieles, que quiz4 han alterado involun- 
tariamente algunas palabras.” 

“ D. Miguel Artigas publishes this long letter in the Bol. de la Biblioteca 
Menéndez y Pelayo, 1919, pp. 49-52, in which Ayala urges Cafiete to write the 
promised criticism of his Un hombre de estado, to offset the unfavorable comment 
of newspapers and reviews, particularly that of Ochoa. Ayala tries to show, at 
length, what he was attempting in the play, and that he was successful. Cafiete 
apparently found no time to compose the vindicating review. The letter is 
interesting in revealing the extreme youth and inexperience of the author at 
that time. 

“ Date of the censura, by José Antonio Muratori, forbidding publication; 
not published until 1908 (cf. n. 23). An intimated second part did not appear. 

* Cf. n. 18. 

“ Music by Arrieta and dedicated to him; not dated in the Obras. Espinosa 
(cf. n. 4) dates it 1855, Cejador (cf. n. 3),.1853. Pefia y Gofii (Antonio), La épera 
espaftola y la misica dramdtica en el siglo XIX, Madrid, 1881, p. 461, gives the 
estreno date as Oct. 13, 1853, at the Circo theatre. Solsona (p. 19; cf. n. 1) 
states that it preceded Rioja. The Diario Espafiol, Dec. 21, 1856, announces a 
performance of this zarzuela. 

“ Written, in collaboration with Antonio Hurtado, on the episode in the 
Quijote (Part I, Ch. XXXIII). There is no record of publication. Cejador 
(p. 71; ef. n. 8) is authority for the year, given also in the Encic. Espasa. 
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1854—1856 —El Padre Cobos * 

1855—January —Haydée, o el secreto, zarzuela en 3 actos 
March 25 —Coronation hymn to Quintana “ 
June 22 —Guerra a muerte, zarzuela en un acto (I) “ 


“* A satirical weekly, published in Madrid from Sept. 24, 1854 to July 5, 
1856. The first ten numbers were devoted to literary satire, then entirely 
political opposition to the Espartero régime occupied the journal. Through 
clever ridicule, this periodical accomplished its purpose and is given the credit 
for bringing to an end the liberal biennium (1854-1856). It was published 
anonymously, and every effort was made, particularly by Escosura, to identify 
the staff, who were thought to be Carlists. The editors were: Villoslada, Sudrez 
Bravo, Garrido, Gonzdlez Pedroso, Selgas, Ayala, with Cafiete and Goizueta as 
patrons. The idea of the journal started in the circle frequenting the Nuevo 
Café Suizo, among the younger men who wished to dislodge from the theatre 
the members of the Liceo. The initial literary impulse was directed in critical 
fashion against the theatres, especially the Circo where mainly zarzuelas were 
given, and against the closed partnership formed to exclude works of others 
than its members. Barbieri, great rival of Arrieta, was of this partnership 
and was the only one who guessed the purpose of the paper and connected Arrieta 
and Ayala with it. He felt the personal animosity at first, but later admitted 
not knowing who the editors were. After the tenth number—Dec. 3, 1854—, 
repeated governmental denunciations were made, some absolved, most not. 
Ayala defended the paper on June 19, 1856 and was successful. For this speech, 
cf. Solsona, pp. 25-28. For full information, cf. Juan Pérez Guzman, De guante 
blanco: Historia del periédico El Padre Cobos, in La Espaiia Moderna, Jan., 1901. 
Ayala is given credit for writing the article ‘Relinchos” (May 25, 1855), but 
Cafiete says that no poetry of Ayala’s appeared in the periodical (Solsona, 24, 27). 

‘7 No record of publication. Cejador (VIII, 71) lists this as a translation 
and of 1854. Alvarez Espino places it in 1855, with the other two zarauelas, 
Los Comuneros and Guerra a muerte. El Occidente for Jan. 13, 1856 refers to it 
as of the preceding year. Cambronero, Crénicas (cf. n. 11) for July, 1913, p. 29: 
“Zarzuela en 3 actos, arreglo de Ayala y misica de Manzocchi-Enero, 1855.” 
Cotarelo y Mori (Emilio), Historia de la Zarzuela, o sea el drama lirico en Espafia, 
desde su origen a fines del siglo XIX, Madrid, 1934, I, p. 509, adds the information 
that it was among the zarzuelas “mal recibidas.”” The work is based on Eugéne 
Scribe, Haydée, ou le secret, comédie en 3 actes, music by Auber, played at the 
Opéra Comique on Dec. 28, 1847 (Cf. “The Dentu ed. of the complete works of 
E. Scribe,” Paris, 1875, Appendix A of N. C. Arvin, Scribe and the French Theatre, 
1815-1860, Harvard Univ. Press, 1924, p. 252). 

*8 Music by Arrieta. No record of publication. Cf. Salcedo y Ruiz (¢. 
n. 25), IV, p. 54, and Encic. Espasa, Vol. 48, 1374-75 for a description of this 
ceremony. 

*® Music by Arrieta, considered by Solsona (p. 17—cf. n. 1) as Ayala’s best 
zarzuela. Espinosa dates it 1856, the Obras June 21, 1855. Pefia y Gofii (¢. 
n. 44) and Cotarelo (cf. n. 47) give June 22nd. The latter (p. 505) adds this 
information: ‘Como el Circo se veia cada vez mds concurrido, sus empresarios 
no pensaban en cerrarlo, y el 22 de junio atin dieron al pdblico una zarzuela nueva 
de dos grandes autores . . . con franco y duradero éxito. . . . Un eritico del 
tiempo decia que letra y misica habian sido compuestas en Valencia.’ Ayala’s 
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1855—November 14—Los Comuneros, zarzuela en 3 actos (III) 


1856—February 20 —El Conde de Castralla, zarzuela en 3 actos (II) ® 
April 30 —El tejado de vidrio, comedia en 4 actos (IT) 
October 5 —Epistola a Arrieta (VII) ® 
—El dragoncillo, pasillo ® 


—1873 —Five letters to Catalina ™ 
1861—May 18 —El tanto por ciento, comedia en 3 actos (V) © 
1862—March 1 —El agente de matrimonios, zarzuela en 3 actos (V) °° 
1863— —El nuevo Don Juan, comedia en 3 actos (VI) 


—Los favores del mundo (Proyecto, VII) ” 


letters (cf. n. 18) written from Valencia (Nos. XIX, XXI-XXVII, XCVI-XCIX, 
CIV-CV) give an interesting sidelight on his zarzuela writing. 

5° Music by Gaztambide (cf. Pefia y Gofii, p. 402—<cf. n. 44). Political 
references, interpreted favorably by the progresistas, and vice versa by the 
moderados, tended to make this work conspicuous. Espinosa dates it 1856. 
Palau establishes record of publication in 1855. 

Circo theatre, beneficio, Amalia Ramirez (cf. Cotarelo, p. 532). Music 
by Oudrid. Removed from the boards at the third performance, references to 
Espartero being distasteful to the Government. 

® Bonilla (Rev. Hisp., XII (1905), 245-249) also publishes the original 
autograph, noting variants with a second, unfinished, but autographed, copy. 

% A refundicién, on the theme of Cervantes’ La cueva de Salamanca, played 
by Arderius, 1856, and declared to have run for 100 consecutive nights. Cf. 
Eusebio Blasco, Memorias intimas, Vol. XIII, p. 39, Obras completas, Madrid, 
1903-1906, 27 vols. 

% A. K. Shields, Additions to the “Epistolario inédito” of Ayala, Romanic 
Review, XXIII, 1932, 30-33. These letters to the empresario, Catalina (cf. 
Epist. XCIV, CIX for references to him), are undated, except no. 5 (Sept. 20, 
1873), but internal references place them between 1856-1873. No. 1 could not 
have been written before 1861; no. 2 not before 1856; nos. 3 and 4 follow 2. 

55 Also published in Teatro moderno espaiiol, XXIV, 1868, Leipzig, Coleccién 
de autores espafioles, 1860-1887. Solsona (p. 45) refers to the estreno as an 
acontecimiento literario, and describes the homenaje rendered by Ayala’s literary 
contemporaries, consisting of an album of poetry and a gold crown, presented by 
Martinez de la Rosa, then President of Cortes. In his Epist. (LX XVII), Ayala 
describes the visits of his neighbors in Guadalcanal as they come to see the 
crown and pay homage to their famous compatriot. 

5¢ Music by Arrieta, dated in the Obras as of February, by Pefia y Gofii 
March Ist. 

57 Among the notes left by Ayala are some proyectos de comedias. Los 
Javores del mundo consists of but a few verses and notes, dated Real Sitio de 
San Ildefonso, 16 de julio de 1863. Notes for El tiltimo deseo are dated Madrid, 
Oct. 31, 1865 (cf. no. 32). Another title is Yo, plans for which did not go so far 
in accomplishment as for El tiltimo deseo, which reached 2 scenes in complete 
form. In his Epist. (CVII), Ayala mentions having the entire first act planned 
in detail, but pushes it aside to revise the original zarzuela form of his El nuevo 
Don Juan to that of a comedia. El cautivo is the title of a planned zarzuela, 
music by Arrieta, to deal with the captivity of Cervantes in Algiers, and to make 
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1864—January 17 —El Alcalde de Zalamea, refundicién * 
1866—June 22 —Epistola a Zabalburu (VII) * 

November 2 —El conjuro, zarzuela en un acto 
1868—January 17 —La mejor corona, loa (IV) ® 

September 19—Manifiesto de Cadiz ® 
1869—February 22 -——-Memoria ® 
1870—March 25 —Discurso acerca del teatro de Calderén (VII) 
1871— —Soneto “ 
1878—March 30 —Consuelo, comedia en 3 actos (III) ® 

June 26 —Necrological oration before the Cortes on the 

death of the Queen, Mercedes.** 


odious the vice of envy (according to Carmona, Museo Universal, IX (1865), 
no. 33, p. 260, this zarzuela was promised for the coming season). A few notes 
are found for El texte vivo, to be a three-act drama. Under the caption Teatro 
vivo are further notes on possible play topics, anecdotes, and other items of 
interest. 

58 This refundicién of the Calderén play is the one used when this classic is 
staged for modern audiences. It was written to commemorate Calderén’s 
birthday (Jan. 17, 1600), in 1864. There are two editions, 1864 and 1881 (Cf. 
H. Breymann, Die Calderén Literatur: eine bibliographisch-kritische Ubersicht, 
Miinchen u. Berlin, 1905). For critical estimates, ¢f.: Solsona, pp. 46-47; 
Menéndez y Pelayo, El Alcalde de Zalamea, Bol. de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo, 1928, pp. 193-204; Gil Carmona, Museo Universal, IX (1865), no. 6, 
p. 46; no. 43, p. 343. 

5° Cf. Epist. Nos. XX XV, CVIII; also n. 32. 

* Pefia y Gofii (p. 462) lists this one-act zarzuela, libretto by Ayala, among 
Arrieta’s compositions. Shields, A. K., calls it an entremés and refundicién. 

® Arrieta wrote the music with which this loa concludes. Ayala and 15 
other Andalusian poets composed the work to celebrate, in Seville, Calderén’s 
natal anniversary. Ferndn Caballero is responsible for the Prologue. 

® Reproduced in Solsona, pp. 61-64. To this time belongs, also, the letter 
which Ayala wrote and delivered to General Novaliches in an attempt to prevent 
the battle of Alcolea (Sept. 28, 1868); Solsona reproduces parts of this com- 
munication (pp. 68-69). 

* Palau notes publication of Ayala’s Memoria presentada a las Cortes en 22 
de febrero de 1869, which is, apparently, not the famous speech En pro de la 
Monarquia, reproduced by Solsona (pp. 90-96) as of May 30, 1869, Ayala being 
then Deputy from Antequera. 

“ This Soneto, a la sefiorita dofia A.L. (en la primera pdgina del libro “Los 
miisicos célebres’’ por Félix Clément) is published in the Jlustracién Espajiola y 
Americana, 1871, no. 2, p. 451, and is the same as that in the Obras, VII, p. 53, 
with slightly different caption: Al remitir a una sefiorita un tomo de biografias de 
misicos célebres. 

6 Also in Autores dramdticos contempordneos, II, Madrid, 1882, J. O. Picén; 
Espinosa edition, 1911 (cf. n. 4). For critical references not usually listed, cf. 
Solsona, Revista Europea, XI (1878), 445-448; Garcia Cadena, Jlus. Espafiola y 
Americana, I, 1878, 222; 255-258. 

* Text in Solsona, pp. 150-152. 
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1879-- —El olvido, soneto * 
October 18 —Last letter 


67 Published in the Obras (VII, p. 39), this sonnet also appears in the Revista 
de Espafia, LXVII (1879, p. 367). There is one variant to be noted: inhumano 
(Obras) = funesto (Rev. Esp.) in the last line of the first quatrain. 

*§ Pefia y Gofii (pp. 210-211) reproduces this letter, written at the suggestion 
of Arrieta, and during Ayala’s last illness. It recommends governmental as- 
sistance in continuing the publication of Baltasar Saldoni’s Diccionario biogrdfico 
bibliogrdfico de efemérides de miisicos espafioles, 4 vols., Madrid, 1868-1881. 
(In 1865, Ayala was made Director of the National Conservatory, in which 
Arrieta—to become Director in 1868—was a Professor. His influence and 
interest in music led to saving the Conservatory (cf. Pefia y Gofii, p. 210; 465-467). 
Cf., also, Solsona, pp. 10; 49-50). 


MarGarReT HARLAN 
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ROMANCE SI (SEZ) FROM LATIN SIT 


(A ReJornpDER To Proressor Epwin B. Puace) 


N a recent number of the Hispanic Review! Professor Place, of 
Northwestern University, set forth the reasons why he rejects 
my explanation of the Romance conjunction si (se) by Classic 
Latin sit? and holds fast to the traditional belief that, despite the 
phonetic irregularity of Italian, Portuguese, Old Roumanian, Old 
French, Old Provengal and dialectal Spanish se, this conjunction 
comes from the Latin si. I propose to examine these reasons in 
the order of their statement. 
My first argument, based on the Low Latin examples quoted in 
Rydberg’s Zur Geschichte des franzésischen 9, ran: 


Des exemples recueillis par Rydberg il ressort 1° que se a pour formes 
variées sed et, rarement, set, 2° que la forme sed se trouve beaucoup plus 
souvent devant une consonne que devant une voyelle et 3° qu’elle céde de 
plus en plus souvent la place & se. La conclusion A tirer de ces faits, 
c’est que la conjonction se ne remonte pas 4 si, mais bien A sed et & set. 


Professor Place replies: 


Rydberg himself, summing up his own tabulations, shows that set and 
sed follow se chronologically, rather than precede it. And in the oldest 
manuscripts of both Gregory and Fredegarius the si forms predominate. 
Ergo, Mr. Nicholson’s declared source of illustrative material, namely 
Rydberg’s book, does not yield the evidence that he claims it affords.‘ 


I rejoin that my argument is based on Rydberg’s examples, 
not on his summing up, which, being controlled by the preconceived 
notion that set, sed and se come from si, is quite inadequate. Of 
the form set Rydberg records only one Latin example: Set hoc facere 
potest.’ This example, in which set stands before a vowel,® comes 
from a codex of the early 8th century.’ Rydberg’s records assign 


1 Vol. V, pp. 259-264. 

2 Romania, LXI, pp. 3-16. 

2 Op. cit., p. 4. 

* Op. cit., p. 260. 

5 Op. cit., p. 231. 

® Tabulated under ‘se + vowel’, see p. 230. 

7 Codex Fuldensis, s. VIII ineunte. See Rydberg, p. 396. 
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the first examples of se* to the 7th century, the earliest dated 
example of pre-consonantal se to the year 640° and that of pre- 
vocalic se to the year 670.° From this date se is frequent in 
both positions. ‘It was only in a later period of the pre-literary 
age,’ says Rydberg, ‘‘that a hiatus-form sed became usual for se."'”’ 
Of this so-called usual hiatus-form sed he quotes only 5 examples, 
from the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries. Like Professor Place, he 
overlooks the very significant 12 or 13 examples of pre-consonantal 
sed, of which most come from codices not more recent than the 
9th century and one from codex B2 of Gregory of Tours’ Historia 
Francorum." The records therefore show set used at the beginning 
of the 8th century; sed and se used concurrently before a consonant 
from the Merovingian epoch; sed used much oftener before a con- 
sonant than before a vowel; “ pre-consonantal sed becoming rarer 
after the 9th century; se replacing st with increasing frequency, par- 
ticularly in documents of a popular character, from the second half 
of the 7th century; se much more common than sed in both positions. 

But Professor Place says: 


If se and si meaning ‘if’ are to be derived from Latin sit, the forms set 
and sed should predominate over se in the works of such an untutored 
writer as sixth-century Gregory of Tours . . . , rather than appearing, 


as they do, with greater frequency in much later codices . . . And even 
se (as opposed to si) should appear just as regularly before a vowel as 
before a consonant if any part of Nicholson’s afore-stated basic argument 
be true, since for him the whole matter is a fait accompli by the sixth 
century." 


These statements are based on a very artificial theory of language 
development and a very queer view of Gregory’s Latin, which is 
nothing like a complete reflection of the popular speech of his day.'® 


* Rydberg (p. 229) considers it ‘highly probable’ that Gregory of Tours’ 
pronunciation of the conjunction was se. 

* Op. cit., p. 228. 

10 Op. cit., p. 231. 

1 Op. cit., p. 235. 

2 Op. cit., p. 234. Rydberg adds: “Cf. also Ennodius 84, 6 T; 250, 1 T”’. 

13 Op. cit., p. 225. 

“T take no account of the following example of sed (Rydberg, pp. 225, 226) 
which dates from ‘before the 8th century’ (id., p. 400) but which is perhaps 
doubtful: Verumne est, inquid, hunc esse maleficum, se de (sed B 1, 2) his nihil 
est laesus poenis? (Greg., Hist. Fr., 275.) As se de his was pronounced sedis, it 
seems possible that se de was itself an example of sed. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 260, 261. 

16 Many proofs of this fact will be found in my work: Un nouveau principe 
d'étymologie romane (Paris, Droz; 1936). 
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It took centuries to establish the change from sit to se in popular 
speech; '” it took centuries again to effect the substitution of se 
for si. The frequency of se from the middle of the 7th century in 
the documents collected by Pardessus '* justifies the belief that 
the people often used se in the 6th century. But set and sed would 
still be heard for generations and might be handed down in writing 
for an indefinite period; while se had still to oust the Classic Latin si, 
which was just as familiar to the common people as it was to Gregory 
of Tours. Tointerpret the phenomena of this period of transition we 
must know more precisely how sit became se. Rydberg comes to our 
aid. He points out * that before a consonant the five words haud, ad, 
quod, quid, et lost their final d or t at an early date and that it was only 
after the ‘pre-consonantal transformation’ had been pretty generally 
accomplished that the reduced forms hau, a, quo (co), que, e gradually 
gained a footing before vowels, side by side with or in place of the 
full forms. He also gathers from the documents that se established 
itself ‘‘ without any doubt later before a vowel than before a conso- 
nant’’.2° If se comes from sit, this shows that sit > sed lost its t > d 
just in the same way as the other five words lost their d ort. Ryd- 
berg’s records indicate pretty clearly that sit established itself as a 
conjunction under the form se only when the form sed had disappeared 
from popular speech. The hiatus-form sed ‘if’ is semi-learned and, 
like ned (< nec), stylistic. Rydberg’s numerous excerpts from 
the formulae books and the documents in Pardessus do not contain 
a single example of sed ‘if’ before a vowel, and they furnish only 
two examples of this sed before a consonant. Gregory of Tours 
and Fredegar, who use se rarely even before a consonant, will 
have known that it was a reduced form of sed, set, and, as set, sed 
was also the current pronunciation of the subjunctive sit, that it 
was a verb. But supposing that they did not know it was a verb, 
they would still have felt bound to write the full form before a 
vowel, and in their day the conjunction was always se, not sed. 
Their use of si before a vowel therefore merely indicates that 
se < sit had not yet begun to triumph over pre-vocalic si in litera- 
ture. From the middle of the 7th century se (as opposed to si) 
does appear just as regularly before a vowel as before a consonant 
in non-literary documents. So Professor Place’s objections are 
not valid. 

17 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, Ortgenes del espaiiol, Gran duracién de un cambio 
fonético, pp. 562 ff. 

18 See Rydberg, op. cit., pp. 228, 229, 231, 232. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 333 ff., 1037. 

20 P, 233. 
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I am rather puzzled by his further query: 


And after all, sed, ‘but’ was very much alive during the whole period 
of Low Latin. How then could sed < sit have been advantageously 
intelligible in the period that Nicholson says it was in use as a conjunction? 


The only conjunction sed ‘if’ in which I believe is the one that 
figures in Rydberg’s records and elsewhere: sed ‘if’, alongside sed 
‘but’, is at least no more advantageously intelligible coming from 
si than coming from sit. 

To sum up, I reaffirm my original argument and draw from 
Rydberg’s examples the conclusion that se comes from sed and 
set, not from st. 


Professor Place next disputes my claim that the Leonese and 
Aragonese se authorizes us to derive Spanish si from se in the 
same way as Spanish ni is derived from ne < nec. He says: 
“In none of the 10th and 11th century documents published by 
Menéndez Pidal . . . do we find se supplanting si, although many 
of these documents are Leonese and Aragonese”’; and he explains 
by the frequent confusion of unstressed e and 7 in Aragonese ‘‘the 
fact that in non-Castilian peninsular territory se is usually found 
instead of st during the medieval vernacular period”’.2? We shall 
find as we proceed that when Professor Place’s theories bring him 
face to face with a phonetic problem he always proposes to solve 
it by alleging a confusion. When such an explanation is, as here, 
simply equivalent to the contradiction of a phonetic law, it is not 
admissible. The frequent confusion of 7 with e in Aragonese 
implies that most of the Aragonese use the correct i and therefore 
does not account for the change of si into se even in Aragonese, 
to say nothing of Leonese. And what likelihood is there that the 
population of non-Castilian peninsular territory preserved si intact 
down to the 11th century and then, as if by common consent, 
adopted for use in the vernacular period a pronunciation that the 
majority knew to be faulty? Professor Place finds even ‘“‘more 
striking evidence” to support his theory in New Mexico, where si 
becomes sé, séi, sé.% But in migrating from Old to New Mexico 
si passed into a new “atmosphere” and its later development 
cannot be invoked to illustrate a habit of speech postulated for 
medieval Spain. The fact that se was used in medieval Leonese 
and Aragonese goes a long way to show that the si of Menéndez 

261. 
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Pidal’s Latin documents is one of their “very many ultra-correct 
forms’’.* 
Professor Place continues: 


In Old Provengal, . . . si and se flourished side by side. But the 
oldest texts show si. But the most cogent argument of all is that the d 
of Mr. Nicholson’s sed before a vowel should have become z, whereas there 
is no sez meaning ‘if’ on record in Old Provengal.* 


The early use of st does not invalidate my explanation of the 
passage from se to si in Provencal, whereas no one starting from 
si has ever reached se. “The most cogent argument of all” is 
erroneous: my sed became se in popular speech by the 6th century, 
and from the middle of the 7th century it is se, and not sed, that 
appears before a vowel in all the non-literary examples quoted by 
Rydberg. 

At this stage Professor Place declares his thorough belief in 
the etymology Latin si > Romance se, si, and proceeds: 


As to why Latin st > se, in so much of the Romance territory, I have 
no new theory to suggest . . . I feel that Grandgent is right in treating si 
as if it were the initial syllable of a polysyllabic word in a sentence, or in 
other words as a somewhat unstressed syllabic unit.** 


But si has a long 7 and a long 7 in the initial syllable of a poly- 
syllabic word remains i. Grandgent says: “The e is perhaps due 
to the analogy of que < quid = quod”.” But the i of quid is 
short and the perfectly regular sequence quid > que is analogous 
to sit > se, not to the alleged si > se. If Grandgent means that 
the conjunction si may have become se not because quid became 
que but because que is a conjunction, then he is appealing to analogy 
where there is no analogy to appeal to: there is no reason to believe 
that any Latin or Romance conjunction ever changed its vowel 
by analogy with some other conjunction. Professor Place would 
appeal also to assimilation to explain se; he says: 


For example, si te pldécet might become se te pldcit through assimilation 
. . » Here also might be one point of departure, through erroneous re- 
composition, for the intercalation of an epenthetic dental, thus explaining 
set > sed.* 


* Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 550. 

% P, 262. 

26 P. 262. 

*7 An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, p. 97. 
P, 262. 
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Such theories, unsupported by examples of analogous phe- 
nomena, are inadmissible. Himself unconvinced, Professor Place 
adds: 


But more potent than the influence of such V.L. or Low Latin juxta- 
positions as si (> se) te, or et (se <) si (also common), must presumably 
be reckoned at the outset the confusing effect of the continued existence in 


Low Latin of sed, ‘but,’ which Gregory of Tours, for example, uses 
frequently.”* 


Another appeal to confusion. The actual march of language is 
in the opposite direction. When two words tend to have a con- 
fusing effect one upon the other, the mind of man does not proceed 
to make the confusion worse confounded; it instinctively, for the 
sake of clarity, discards one of the two words in favour of a dis- 
similar term. 


Professor Place goes on to make two brief objections to my 
explanation of Roumanian se > sd, which, being used in principal 
clauses and in clauses depending on verbs of desiring, provided me 
with what I regard as some of the strongest and clearest proofs 
of the etymology se < sit. The first of these objections looks 
important: 


In the opinion of competent classical scholars familiar with Low Latin 
such a hypothetical Low or Vulgar Latin combination as rogo sit venias, 
postulated by Nicholson as yielding rog sd vii, is inadmissible as intelligible 
Latin.*° 

But I do not postulate the use of rogo sit venias in Latin. In 
the article under discussion * I quote Meyer-Liibke’s remark: 
“Une locution roumaine comme te rog sé vit correspond . . . plus 
exactement au latin rogo venias qu’a rogo ut venias et au fond nous 
avons . . . une juxtaposition plutét qu’une copulation”. I then 
point out that there is a double juxtaposition in the Roumanian 
form, as in the construction volo liceat venias, which is authorized 
by classic syntax, and, to make this double juxtaposition quite 
clear, I add: “Il est du reste facile de montrer pourquoi le roumain 
a passé du type rogo venias au type rogo sit venias”. This latter 
type is merely illustrative of what came about in Roumanian when, 
by phonetic evolution, the subjunctive venias became identical 
with vii representing the indicative venis. My actual words are: 

2° 262. 


P, 263. 
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“C’est-a-dire que rog vit étant surtout apte a signifier “je prie” 
“tu viens”, sans aucune liaison syntaxique, il a fallu pour mettre 
vit dans la dépendance de rog recourir 4 la forme rog se vit > rog 
sé vit”. Professor Place’s first objection is therefore groundless. 
His second is a defence of Latin si: 


And rogo meant in Classic Latin primarily, ‘to interrogate’, hence it is 
not so difficult after all to explain sé as coming from Latin st.” 


But Professor Place has not thereby explained sé as coming 
from si. He has yet to show how Roumanian passed from the 
meaning ‘I ask if you are coming’ to the meaning ‘I beg that you 
come’. How did ‘if’ come to mean ‘that’? If Professor Place 
solves this problem, he will not even then have refuted the ety- 
mology sit; he will still have to show how the conjunction si came 
to introduce principal clauses. 


Professor Place finally attacks my explanation of se (si) in 
formulas of asseveration or adjuration: 


It apparently does not trouble Mr. Nicholson that by virtue of 
advocating here also the etymon sit because it fits so well with the follow- 
ing subjunctive he has laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency in 
his main thesis that si (se) ‘if’? < sit + indicative.* 

I plead not guilty, unless the French are inconsistent in using 
an expression like de sorte que now with the indicative and now 
with the subjunctive, according to the context. Sit may, as 
desired, mean either ‘be it’ or ‘may it be’. In the latter sense it 
expresses a wish and takes the subjunctive; in the former it grants 
an affirmation, and this affirmation retains its indicative. I cannot 
see that set (= sit) hoc facere potest is any more unnatural than 
the English be it (that) he is able to do this. Nor can I see why 
this use of sit should forbid its use with the subjunctive to express 
a wish. 

Professor Place holds that in formulas of asseveration or ad- 
juration se comes from sic. He admits that sic gave si and not 
se, supposes that st here became se by confusion with se ‘if’ and 
sed ‘but’ and describes se as “‘not an etymological but an analogical 
form”.* But what analogy is there between three words meaning 
‘so’, ‘if? and ‘but’? And why did si < sic become se in these 
formulas while it remained si elsewhere? I cannot charge Professor 

P. 263. 


P. 263. 
* P. 264. 
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' Place with inconsistency in solving his problem by an appeal to 
confusion. But if he supposes this confusion of si with se and 
sed merely because his theory requires him to change si to se in 
defiance of a phonetic law, he is obviously begging the question. 
If there is some other reason for supposing the confusion I am 
unable to guess what it can be. 

My conclusion is that not one of Professor Place’s arguments 
has the slightest validity. I reaffirm without any modification 
every statement contained in my article on the origin of the con- 
junction st. 

G. G. NicHoLtson 


University of Sydney 
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VARIA 


BENAVENTE AND CAMPOAMOR: IS EL MAL QUE NOS 
HACEN A LITERARY REMINISCENCE? 


Tue extent and variety of Benavente’s knowledge of European 
literature is at once apparent upon even a cursory perusal of his plays, 
serious or humorous, realistic or fantastic. At every turn one meets 
not merely with mention of the names of literary figures and titles, 
but with quotations from them, direct and indirect, usually suggested 
by what is in progress on the stage at the moment. Dramatic quality 
is hardly intensified by these citations; rather they remind us, if we need 
a reminder, that Benavente writes his plays as much to be read as to be 
seen on the boards. Says the Spanish dramatist: ‘‘The only way a play 
may be appreciated thoroughly is by being read.” ! 

Catching up from the shelf at random whatever plays are at hand, 
and thumbing through their pages, the most superficial investigation 
discloses in Las cigarras hormigas references to Macbeth (in I, 5), to 
Hamlet (III, 1), to Bécquer, to Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio (III, 4), and 
to a fable of La Fontaine (III, 14). In La princesa Bebé (II, 3) Shelley 
and Gabriel D’Annunzio are quoted (in translation) somewhat at length. 
La escuela de las princesas (II, 1) contains a word or two from Offenbach’s 
Belle Héléne, which, if scarcely literature, was once on the lips of many! 
The prologue to La noche del sdbado recites from Dante and refers to a 
sentence from Daudet. Anatole France’s Mannequin d’osier is recalled 
in Més fuerte que el amor (II, 8). A character in Los malhechores del bien 
(II, 11) reminds the author of Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro. La 
propia estimacién (III, 2) cites Bretén’s Quién es ella. It is not necessary 
to go on. One more souvenir de lectures is enough for my purpose. In 
Al Natural (I, 9) Benavente recalls and recites the key verses from one of 
Campoamor’s best known doloras, Cosas de la edad. And this is not the 
only occasion, for there are other allusions to the once popular poet in the 
playwright. E.g., Parece una humorada de Campoamor, says Aurelio, 
apropos of a subtle thought in La propia estimacién (I, 1). My intention 
now is to show a similarity between another composition of the formerly 
celebrated versifier, anathema to the modernistas, and a play of Don 
Jacinto. 

El mal que nos hacen, first performed in 1917, is not one of its author’s 
greatest successes. Pérez de Ayala, after condemning it as more suitable 


1 As quoted by J. G. Underhill in Plays by Benavente, fourth series, New York- 
London, 1924, p. xix. 
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to the pulpit, confessioner’s box, or the editorial section, than to the stage, 
characterizes it with such a derogatory phrase as faramalla retérica.? 

Even the milder Dfez-Canedo, in his review printed in El Sol upon 
the revival of the play by Marfa Tubau some years ago, says, more 
delicately: El mal que nos hacen es una de esas comedias en que Benavente 
se empefia en dar escueta expresién a la idea, sin adornarla con los fuegos 
artificiales de su ingenio ni vestirla con alardes fantdsticos. Estrenada en 
1917, pertenece a una época de su produccién que no es de las mds brillantes. 
. . . The story, stripped of all verbiage, is as follows: The union of 
Germén and Valentina can not be legalized because his marriage has not 
been dissolved. The introspective German, carried away by his lack of 
confidence (siempre la desconfianza), hoping to belittle in his own mind 
the sorrow of a possible disillusionment with Valentina (cf. I, 6, end, and 
II, 3, Leoncio’s longest speech), and perhaps to test the sincerity of her 
affection, finally returns to Adela, a former sweetheart. The latter has 
sworn vengeance on Valentina, once her protégée. Valentina, her love at 
last destroyed by Germdn’s constant doubting, goes to a childhood 
friend, Federico. When Germfn is unwilling to give her up she rebukes 
him in his own terms: También quieres que yo haga todo el mal que a ti te 
hicieron y que tt me hiciste? Thus retribution comes to Germdn, who 
early in the play formulates its basic thought: El mal que nos hacen sin 
haberlo merecido, el mal que nosotros hacemos a quien no lo merece, es casi 
siempre la venganza del mal que otros hicieron (I, 6, end). 

Known by heart to the majority of Spaniards who read poetry in his 
day, if we may believe Sdnchez Pérez,’ is the fdébula entitled La carambola: 
El chico, el mulo y el gato. 


Pasando por un pueblo un maragato, 
llevaba sobre un mulo atado un gato, 
al que un chico, mostrando disimulo, 
le asié la cola por detrds del mulo. 
Herido el gato, al parecer sensible, 
pegéle al macho un arafiazo horrible; 
y herido entonces el sensible macho, 
pegé una coz y derribé al muchacho. 
Es el mundo, a mi ver, una cadena, 
do, rodando la bola, 

el mal que hacemos en cabeza ajena 
refluye en nuestro mal, por carambola. 


Until more thorough studies than those at present available are made 
of Benavente’s sources, it would be excessive to state categorically that 
the philosophizing of Campoamor, the complacent skeptic, figure that he 
once was, is the germ of a play appearing less than twenty years ago. (It 

* R. Pérez de Ayala, Las mdscaras, tomo I, Madrid, 1924, pp. 193 ff. 


* Quoted by C. Rivas Cherif in his Poesias of Campoamor, Madrid, 1921 
(Clasicos Castellanos, v. 40), p. 81. 
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is characteristic that two good members of the “generation of ’98,” 
Pérez de Ayala and Manuel Machado ‘ betray no acquaintance with the 
poem.) But neither is it beyond the limits of possibility. In their 
slightly artificial manner, in their cynical point of view, there is a bond, 
thin as it may be, between the two dispensers of the truths of disillusion- 
ment. It is not unlikely that doloras, humoradas, and fdbulas would have 
been to the taste of the younger man. And he need not have read them, 
for “some of his [Campoamor’s] verses have already entered into the 
common stock of a Spaniard’s literary inheritance and have become 
almost anonymous.” 


R. K. SpauLpine 
University of California 


THE DATE OF THE COMEDIA LOS YERROS POR AMOR 


Los yerros por amor exists in a unique suelta, without printer, place or 
date, in the British Museum. ‘“‘Comedia famosa de Lope de Vega 
Carpio”’ it is called, but an attribution in this type of print is not safe. 
The catalogues of Huerta, Medel and Arteaga list the title as Lope’s, and 
F. Ruiz Morcuende, who edited the text in the new Academy edition of 
the Obras de Lope de Vega (Acad. N.), vol. X, 1930, accepted Lope’s 
claim without challenge. The versification can be Lope’s. At present 
the date is the subject of discussion.! 

Morcuende (xlii—xliii) cites a romance in Act II (pp. 551-552) reading 
thus: 

En éste un alegre dia 

que las fiestas celebraban 

al Santo de muchas cruces, 
entramos a ver la plaza 

en ocasién que Filipe 

Cuarto, a quien Magno llaman, 

con la divina Isabel, 

a ver las fiestas entraba; .. . 

con ellos, tres serafines: 

Carlos, Fernando y la Infanta. . . 


and comments that the description is that of a fiesta which took place 
‘con la asistencia de Felipe IV, la reina Isabel, los infantes Fernando, 
Baltasar Carlos, y la Infanta. Este tltimo romance nos muestra la 
fecha en que fué escrita Los yerros por amor. Baltasar Carlos nacié a 
primeros de noviembre de 1629, y su natalicio se solemnizé6 con diversos 
regocijos piblicos.” 

‘ The first in Las mdscaras, as above mentioned; the second in Un afio de 
teatro, Madrid, n.d., pp. 201 ff. 

5 Aubrey F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Literature, New York, 1925, p. 196. 

11 am glad to acknowledge the assistance in this study of my friend and 
colleague, Dr. Erasmo Buceta. 
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He is, however, mistaken. The prince named is Carlos, not Baltasar 
Carlos, and the date earlier. Observing the names in this passage, the 
former owner (it was J. R. Chorley) of the British Museum copy made the 
following MS note upon it: “‘ La relacién introducida en la 2* jornada, de 
las fiestas de Madrid, a que se dice haber sido presente el rey Felipe IV, 
con la reyna dofia Isabel, y los infantes: ‘Carlos (Baltasar Carlos), 
Fernando y la Infanta’ muestra que la Comedia es posterior al afio de 
1629, en que nacié el Infante, habiendo nacido la Infanta el de 1621. 
Pero no sé lo que es del Infante ‘Fernando’: puesto que no hallase en el 
catdélogo real de Méndez Sylva mencién de otro Infante que D. Baltasar, 
entre los hijos de Felipe IV y Isabel.” 

His doubt was well founded. Felipe IV and Isabel had no other male 
child than Baltasar Carlos, and of their six female children none lived to 
be two years old, with the sole exception of Maria Teresa, born in 1638.2 
At the birth of Baltasar Carlos, his parents had no other living child; the 
Infanta born in 1621 died, apparently, very soon. We must look to 
another generation for this group of three Princes, and it is found among 
the issue of Felipe III and Margarita de Austria. Besides their first- 
born, Ana Mauricia, who became the spouse of Louis XIII of France, only 
the following children were still alive in 1621, when Felipe IV came to 
the throne: Maria (1606-1646; married Fernando III of Hungary in 1630); 
Carlos (Sept. 15, 1607-1631); and Fernando (1609-1641). 

Up to what age would Princes and Princesses be dubbed “‘serafines”’? 
Perhaps till they reached official adulthood at sixteen; perhaps a little 
longer, especially for a girl. Taking Carlos, the oldest boy, to set a tenta- 
tive terminus ad quem, we should have Sept. 15, 1623, as an approximate 
last date of the fiesta described. Maria was, of course, officially styled 
“la Infanta” at that period. Charles Stuart, Prince of Wales, who came 
to seek her hand, made a state entry into Madrid March 26, 1623, and 
left for the North on Sept. 9 of that year.’ 

Two other allusions in the play narrow the possible dates still more. 
Filiberto de Saboya, Viceroy of Sicily, figures among the list of characters, 
and he ruled there from 1621 (16227) till his death on Aug. 3, 1624.4 In 
Act II (p. 551a) the statement is made that “el de Alba” is “‘ahora virrey 
de N&poles.” 5 Antonio Alvarez de Toledo, duque de Alba, took posses- 

2 Condesa de Cerrageria, Apuntes de cronologia e historia de Espafia, Madrid, 
1922, p. 30. 

sd reat in which Maria is called “la Infanta”’ are frequent in the index 
of Alenda y Mira, Relaciones de solemnidades y fiestas piblicas en Espafia, Madrid, 
1903; cf. nos. 766, 801, 802, 805. For her two brothers, document 859 (year 
1625) was dedicated to “los Sermos. Sres. Infantes de Espafia D. Carlos y D. 
Fernando de Austria.” 

‘Cf. M. de Burigny, Histoire générale de Sicile, Il, La Haye, 1745, p. 385. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that Baltasar Carlos could not have been pres- 
ent at a festival during the lifetime of Filiberto. 

5 The text is garbled, either in printing or punctuation, but this much is clear. 
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sion of the viceroyalty of Naples in December, 1622, and remained till 
1629. We have, then, the limits of December, 1622, and Aug. 3, 1624, 
for the action of this portion of the play. It should be noted, however, 
that the fiesta described in Act II took place before the opening of the 
play, and could have been somewhat earlier.’ 

In Act III (pp. 559-560) is found a second lengthy description of a 
fiesta. This one was given in Messina on St. John’s Eve—June 23, some- 
thing more than two months (p. 551a), perhaps several months, after the 
opening of the play, still longer after the first fiesta. In whose honor was 
the first given? Morcuende remarked (p. xlii) ‘‘Al Santo de muchas 
cruces . . . pudiera interpretarse cbmo una referencia a Santiago o a 
San Juan.”’ There is so much talk in the play about the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem and its crosses that the latter seems more likely. In 
that case, a year separates the two fiestas. The years would then neces- 
sarily be 1623 and 1624, and the play written in July 1624, or at least 
before the news of Filiberto’s death reached Spain. 

But another factor upsets the beauty of this calculation. The 
presence of Charles Stuart at Court during the summer of 1623 makes it 
all but certain that any function attended by royalty during that period 
would have received his presence. Actually, on June 26, 1623, a splendid 
bull-fight and juego de cafias was held expressly in his honor; moreover, the 
date had been postponed from June 12 on account of a slight mishap to 
the Spanish King.* It is therefore impossible that any royal fiesta should 
have been held in Madrid on June 23, 1623; which is the same as saying 
that the one described in Act II was a fiction of the dramatist’s imagina- 
tion, or it was held in honor of some other saint than St. John; or, finally, 
that it took place so long before the opening of the play that it could be 
on June 23, 1622. The last can be negatived, for on June 23, 1622, a 
paseo triunfal in honor of the canonization of five saints was put on in 
Madrid, the climax of a week of celebration; Lope de Vega was the secre- 
tario of the certamen poético, and wrote two plays for the occasion. We 
are forced to the conclusion either that the ‘‘Santo de muchas cruces” 
was not St. John (Santiago’s date, in July, is not much better), or that 
the author of the play did not stick closely to fact, whether through 
ignorance or carelessness. 


® Cf. Coleccién de docs. inéditos para la historia de Espafia, vol. XXIII, 
Madrid, 1853, pp. 417-438. 

7 A third allusion, Act IT (p. 556b): Filiberto, in his very first speech, asks, 
“7Partié el marqués de Santa Cruz?” The reply is, “Hoy parte.’”” We know 
that in May-July, 1624, he was engaged in a sea-expedition against the Turks 
(C. Ferndndez Duro, El gran Duque de Osuna y su marina, Madrid, 1885, pp- 
416-423). But he doubtless made other sallies. 

8 Alenda y Mira, op. cit., doc. 798. 

® Alenda y Mira, op. cit., docs. 749, 750, 751, 752; Rennert-Castro, Vida de 
Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 288. 
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The period of the play is indubitably 1623 or 1624. But did the 
author write it in that year? Elsewhere (R. F. E., XIX, 1932, 151-157) 
I have tried to show that one must be careful not to read journalism (im- 
mediate actuality) into historical, period, works. In the present comedia, 
however, the love-intrigue is the principal interest; minor fiestas, such as 
do not find their way into relaciones, are described in detail; Filiberto de 
Saboya is a character appearing on the stage. One seems to sense a vivid 
topical effect which would not stir an average audience unless it were cog- 
nizant of minor circumstances. 

Here another factor must be considered. In Los yerros por amor a 
special effort is made to praise and exhibit the Knights of Malta. Their 
prowess and fame are repeatedly extolled, and references to the Cross of 
Malta abound. That is why the Santo de muchas cruces of the first fiesta 
seems likely to be San Juan. The hero, Don Lope Osorio, travels from 
Madrid to Malta with intent to seek the Cross of the Order.!® Its ac- 
ceptance would, however, bind him to celibacy (p. 545); he falls in love, 
renounces his undertaking (p. 551b), and is unexpectedly awarded a 
Cross of Calatrava. 

In 1627 Lope de Vega received from Urban VIII, as a partial reward 
for his epico-religious poem Corona trdgica, the Cross of the Order of St. 
John. He was delighted with it, and wrote to his patron Sessa a letter in 
which occur the following lines: ‘‘ Ayer me envié Su Santidad un breve en 
que me hace gracia de un haébito de San Juan. Ya le despaché a Malta 
para que el gran maestre le confirme. {Qué le parece a V. ex.* de estas 
cosas? Anda buena la locura. Dicen que mandard que aqui me le dé 
alguna persona de la religién, o que mandar& que vaya por él a Malta; y 
si esto ha de ser asi, no me mate Dios hasta que vaya a Malta.”’"™ The 
parallel with Los yerros por amor is at least curious, and tempts one to 
believe that Lope did write the play, and at a time when he was closely 
interested in the Order of Malta. Perhaps he was angling for the hdbito— 
we do not know what gestures he may have made in that direction—or 
perhaps he had just received it. In the latter case the play is definitely 
“historical”: Filiberto figures in it three years after his death. 

It is rash to form hypotheses, when some small fact—a friendship, a 
passing interest—can have had an effect of which we know nothing. It 
seems likely that this drama was composed in 1623 or 1624; if Lope wrote 
it, perhaps as late as 1627. In any case, the problem of the first fiesta 
is left unsolved. The author may have envisaged it as taking place even 

1° T do not happen to know of an example in Lope’s authentic dramas in which 
a “Don Lope” can be taken even remotely to represent the author. However, 
Lope de Vega presented himself under many aliases besides “Belardo” (Don 
Fernando, Adulce, Zaide, Celio, Polifemo, El Ruisefior, etc.), and in La villana 
de Getafe the hero is Don Félix del Carpio, with a lackey named Lope. 

“ La Barrera, Nueva biografia de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1890, p. 639; quoted 
in Rennert-Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 311, note 4. 
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as early as 1621. He may have composed a synthetic fiesta, correspond- 
ing to nothing real. One would like to know whether the second or 
Messina celebration, of June 1623 or 1624, was genuine. 


S. Griswotp Mor.Ley 
University of California 


TWO PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES 
Tue n In Pra. muito [miintu], Sr. muncho 


In a recent article entitled “Old and Dialectal Spanish muncho, 
Portuguese muito”! it is suggested that the influence of Vulgar Latin 
muntu upon both mucho and muito (from multu) may be responsible for 
the forms muncho and muito [miintu]. 

That Spanish mucho is derived from multu is well established? That 
muntu, a form occurring only once in all Latinity (C. I. L., IV, 1593), is in 
any way responsible for regular Ptg. muito and dialectal Sp. muncho seems 
improbable. 

There are several words in Portuguese which illustrate the phenom- 
enon of progressive nasalization: nec > nem; matre > mde (cf. patre > pai, 
where there is no nasalization); mea > mia > mia > minha; mihi > mi 
> mim; nidu > niu > nio > ninho. Muito is simply another example. 

In the popular Portuguese form munto, the i has fallen and a nasal 
consonant has developed before the following t. This is paralleled else- 


where in Portuguese: hac nocte > Goite > doite > ovité > ontem; bene- 
dictu > béeito > bento. 

Dialectal Sp. muncho may be explained in the same manner as Ptg. 
muito. The n is a product of the nasal resonance originating in the 
initial m. Spanish manzana (from mattidnu) is another example of the 
same phenomenon.’ 


PorTUGUESE, SPANISH Cisco 


In an article entitled ‘“‘Portuguese, Spanish Cisco, Ciscar,”‘ the 
etymon *cfiniscus* is proposed for Ptg., Sp., cisco, with the following 
development: *ciniscu (by dissimilation) > *cins’cu > cisco. This ex- 
planation offers phonological difficulties. The form *cfniscus, assumed 
as the starting point, is open to objection. In the first place, Lat. cinis 
‘ashes,’ from which *cfiniscus is formed, has a short i in the initial 
syllable (cf. Fr. cendre, Sp. cenizas, It. cenere, Ptg. cinza). There seems 
to be, therefore, no justification for the long i in *ciniscus. Secondly, it 


1 By M. A. Luria in Language, XIII (1937), 317. 

2 Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gramdtica Histérica Espafiola, Madrid, 1925, 
§ 47. 

*For other examples of this development in Spanish, see Meyer-Liibke, 
Grammaire des Langues Romanes, Paris, 1890, I, § 589. 

4 By M. A. Luria in Language, XIII (1937), 317. 

’ The form appearing in the article is *clniscus, a misprint corrected in 
Language, XIV (1938), 65. 
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‘js the penultimate syllable, long by position, which should be accented, 
and not the initial syllable. The change of *ciniscu (by dissimilation) 
to *cins’cu is not clear to me. If dissimilative loss is meant, we have an 
unusual explanation for the fall of a posttonic penult in Vulgar Latin. 
If syncope is meant, then we have the fall of the penultimate vowel 
under exceptional conditions.® 

The existence of the Latin word cintsciilus ‘a little ashes’ is attested.’ 
Though the etymon cinisciilum, suggested for Ptg. cisco by Carolina 
Michaélis,* presents a phonological problem, we may derive the Portu- 
guese word from *cinfscilus.® Since in Vulgar Latin the suffix -tciilus at 
times became -fciilus,” it is conceivable that -tsciilus (construed as a 
suffix) might have become -fsciilus, as here. The development, then, for 
Portuguese would be as follows: *cinfsculu > *ceiscoo > *ciscoo (an un- 
accented vowel in hiatus with an accented vowel is assimilated and con- 
tracted, if it is more open than the accented vowel, in the series a, e, e, 
i") > cisco (by contraction of the two o’s).” 

The phonological development of Ptg. cisco does not hold for Sp. cisco, 
of course. Sp. cisco is then to be regarded as a borrowing from Por- 
tuguese. 

Norman P. Sacks 


A NOTE ON LOPE DE RUEDA’S PASO SEXTO 


In THE following passage from the sixth paso of the Deleitoso there are 


three unintelligible-looking speeches which the editors! have not an- 
notated: 


Crvap6n jHombre de bien! 

SamapEL_ La gran bagasa quius pari. 

Crevap6n No habla cristianamente, sefior. 
Brecano Sepamos, pues, en qué lengua habla. 
SaMADEL Yuta drame a roquido dotos los durbeles. 
BrEgano {Qué dixo? 

Crvap6n Que se los comié de pasteles. 


* Cf. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, § 232 ff., New York, 1907. 

7" Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, New York, 1907. 

8 Revista Lusitana, III (1895), 140. 

® That Sp. cisco may be derived from *cinisculus is suggested in the Diccionario 
Enciclopédico de la Lengua Castellana, Compuesto por Elias Zerolo, Miguel de 
Toro y Gémez, Emiliano Isaza y otros escritores espafioles y americanos. Cuarta 
Edicién, Paris, n. d. 

10 Grandgent, op. cit., § 42, 2. 

u E. B. Williams, “The Preterit of Portuguese Vir,”” Romanic Review, XXII 
(1931), 43. 

% There are other examples in Portuguese of the contraction of two o’s: 
popiilu > povoo > povo; articiilu > artigoo > artigo. 

1 Fuensanta del Valle, Cotarelo y Mori, and Moreno Villa. 
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SamavDEL No he fet yo tan gran llegea. 
Bregano jQués lo que dice? 

Crvap6n Quél los pagardé aunque se pea. 
SaMaDEL {Qué he de pagar? * 


The situation explains the absence of commentary. Samadel, the ladrén 
who has fleeced Bregano and Cevadén, is trying to escape from them by 
pretending to be a foreigner and speaking an outlandish gibberish. He 
has already taken the audience into his confidence with the disarming 
aside, ‘‘ Dizenme que van en busca mfa; no tengo otro remedio sino diffe- 
renciar la lengua.”’* It is therefore natural to suppose that his words are a 
meaningless jargon in which the first line is intended to sound vaguely 
like Latin, the second like empty nonsense syllables, and the third like a 
mixture of French and Spanish. 

For all of their strange appearance, however, his first two speeches, 
at least, have a decipherable meaning. Behind what looks like a maca- 
ronic jumble of Spanish and Latin, ‘“‘La gran bagasa quius pari” is a 
thinly-veiled bit of scurrility which must have amused Lope’s audiences, 
For if we divide the telescoped form quius into que and os,‘ and restore the 
prudently swallowed final o to the form pari, we discover that the line is a 
mumbling of “La gran bagasa que os parié,”’ a reading which the situa- 
tion, and the key words bagasa and pari, in conjunction with Samadel’s 
next speech, are sufficient internal evidence to justify. This interpreta- 
tion, by the way, makes Cevadén’s commentary, ‘‘ No habla cristiana- 
mente, sefior,’’ doubly funny, for it adds an unconscious punning value to 
cristianamente. The interesting riddle is the second cryptic utterance, 
“Yuta drame a roquido dotos los durbeles.”” Upon examination this 
turns out to be a set of anagrams to which the proper rearrangements 
give a sense consistent with the phrase, “‘La gran bagasa que os parié.” 
That is, yuta = tuya,5 drame = madre, a = [h]ja, roquido = corrido,® 
dotos = todos, los = los, and durbeles = burdeles: Thus the line reads, 
“Tuya ’ madre ha corrido todos los burdeles.”’ 


* Lope de Rueda, Teatro, ed. of J. Moreno Villa (Cldsicos castellanos, No. 59), 
Madrid, 1924, p. 257. I have italicized Samadel’s speeches. 

8 Tbid., p. 256. 

‘In rapid and deliberately obscured speech the reduction of que os to 
quius could easily and naturally occur. Cf. teatro>tiatro, and the rough equiva- 
lence of final o to final u in assonance and in the dialect to be found in Lucas 
Ferndndez’s farces. 

5 The shift to the tuya of this line from the os of “La gran bagasa que os 
parié”’ is characteristic of Lope’s erratic use of these forms. 

6 Even orthographically the anagram is sound: gu = c, and initial r = inter- 
vocalic rr. 

™The ungrammatical phrase “tuya madre” is sufficiently justified by 
Samadel’s explanation that he is going to “differenciar la lengua.” If it were not 
that each of the other anagrams represents a single word, we might suppose that 
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“No he fet yo tan gran llegea,” the third of the puzzling lines, is 
probably a fusion of the devices of the first two: he fet remains recognizably 
close to Spanish while suggesting French, just as guius sounded a bit like 
Latin without ceasing to sound like Spanish; and Uegea, on the other hand, 
appears to be another anagram. It is not clear, though, what the ana- 

gram would represent. Since Cevadén, who distinguished the inter- 

vocalic consonant in durbeles, makes se pea out of llegea, this now ancient 

word may be one of those misprints that a first edition perpetuates. 

The question as to why the dramatist should write an anagrammatic 
line is an interesting one. The simplest answer is that he aimed at 
nothing but the appearance of nonsense and chose the distortion of a 
sentence as the easiest means of bringing about this appearance. Still, the 
way in which the anagrams continue the sense of the preceding, only 
transparently disguised, speech suggests an intent to be understood. 
And how could the audience possibly understand a rapid speech composed 
of anagrams? Only under the most favorable conditions. They would 
have to be prepared for the line, forewarned that it was coming, as, per- 
haps, they were forewarned by the phrase “‘differenciar la lengua,” which 
may conceivably have included the special idiomatic sense “to speak dog 
Latin.” Then, too, they would need to be familiar with this sort of 
jargon, although, even if they were practiced in it and expecting it, there 
would be all too little time for them to turn it into Spanish as they heard 
it. In snort, the author could have expected them to grasp it without 
fail only if it was a current jest of the tavern, or, more likely, of the burdel 
itself. That it actually was a familiar bit of jocular abuse, such a catch- 
word as phrases from the ballads were to become later in the sixteenth 
century, there is, of course, no evidence. 

The final italicized line in the passage I have quoted serves as a sort 
of comic pendant to the cryptic speeches. After three strange utterances 
Samadel drops the réle that he has assumed and speaks cristianamente. 
“Qué he de pagar?” he asks with startling abruptness. The humor of 
this change of front might easily go unperceived. It might seem that 
Lope is simply getting ready to bring the paso to a halt. But there is 
more than that to Samadel’s words. The point is that while the rascal was 
willing to go on talking gibberish at any length, provided that only his 
identity was in question, the very first mention of money sobered him 
into speaking undistorted Spanish. Of the naturalness, the inevitability, 
of this comic invention there could be no better evidence than its reap- 
pearance in Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet, where Grandet plays his favorite 
part, that of the stammering simpleton, throughout a scene in which he 
has gulled the Cruchots and the Des Grassins into extravagant bids for 
his favor; at the last moment, however, when he has to mention money 


“yuta” stands for “ya tu” and read the line, “Ya tu madre ha corrido todos los 
burdeles.”’ 
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and to invite the most reckless bid of all, he is careful to speak with 
deliberate distinctness: 

“Nous verrions doncata&... ti .. . tacher de nous aaaarranger tou 
. . . tous deux dans les po... po... po... possibilités relatives 
et sans m’en ... m’en . . . m’engager 4 quelque chose que je . . . je 
... je ne yooou ... oudrais pas faire, dit Grandet en bégayant. 


Parce que, voyez-vous, monsieur le président me demandait naturelle- 
ment les frais du voyage. 


Le bonhomme ne bredouilla plus ces derniers mots.’’® 


Rosert STEPHENSON 
University of Texas 


8 Balzac, Eugénie Grandet, ed. of T. A. Jenkins, New York, 1926, p. 101. 
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Jorge Manrique and the Cult of Death in the Cuatrocientos. By Anna 
Krause. (Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles 
in Languages and Literatures, Volume I, No. 3, pp. 79-176.) Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1937. 


In this essay Dr. Krause contributes the second of recent studies of 
the poetic masterpiece of a neglected century, the Coplas por la muerte de 
su padre of Jorge Manrique. Miss Rosemarie Burkart’s Leben, Tod und 
Jenseits bei Jorge Manrique und Francois Villon appeared while Dr. 
Krause’s monograph was in preparatory stages. While these studies 
parallel each other at points each makes a specific and valuable contri- 
bution to the criticism of Manrique’s poem. 

Dr. Krause finds that the Coplas have endured through three distinct 
periods of literary history—early days of popularity in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when such reigning favorites as Montemayor delighted 
in making glosas on chosen stanzas were followed by neglect in the 
seventeenth and a tinge of suspicion in the eighteenth centuries to be 
succeeded by the appreciative criticism of modern times when Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Valera, Farinelli and other scholars have busied themselves 
with the problems of their origins and significance. 

Many of these still await solution but Dr. Krause confines her efforts 
toward interpretation to tracing the links which bind the poem to others 
of the fluctuating fifteenth century. She accomplishes this by means of a 
study of the elegiac poetry which precedes the Coplas and by an exami- 
nation of new Renaissance ideals which broke through the set thought- 
patterns of the middle ages. Four motifs are found in the Coplas: the 
ubi sunt, the corruption of the flesh, Death the leveler, and Death 
personified. Dr. Krause is at her best in her treatment of the first of these 
where by careful analysis she achieves the difficult feat of tracing the 
development of stereotyped literary expressions into the flexible beauty of 
Manrique’s lines. 

In the opinion of Dr. Krause the terror and aversion which marked 
the mediaeval death concept were rationalized by the poet through stoic 
and Christian elements and by the Renaissance idea of Fame. While 
Dr. Krause has not wholly overlooked the influence of Hebrew elements, 
the latter deserve more attention. The resigned despedida and compli- 
ance with the divine will are not wholly of the ‘new ethic’ but also occur 
in the Coplas de la Muerte which have been shown to have a Jewish back- 
ground (cf. Whyte, The Dance of Death in Spain, p. 60). We should 
welcome a coherent treatment of Oriental influence, all the more in view 
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of Valera’s suggestion that Manrique’s Coplas are in part an adaptation of 
the elegy of Abul-Beka, the Andalusian poet. 

The third chapter traces the evolution of the funeral ode in the | 
fifteenth century from the degires of the Baena group through the more 
stately defunzion and planto to Jorge Manrique’s Coplas which, finally, 
are considered as a lyric poem. In these analytical passages Dr. Krause 
shows herself to be a critic at once keen and sympathetic and skilled in the 
newer critical technique. We recommend those pages where she not only 
points out but traces the history of Jorge Manrique’s procédés: his use of 
the invocation and eulogy, the art of his employment of imagery, and his 
diction, which Dr. Krause finds to be ‘studiously simple and restricted in 
range’ with an unerring sense of the ‘mot juste.’ Dr. Krause also com- 
ments on the poet’s artful use of repetition which is perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of his verse. 

Less satisfying is the chapter on sources, properly termed a ‘glance.’ 
The statement that Manrique’s acquaintance with the Bible was gained 
through intermediate channels (p. 158) deserves amplification as does the 
problem of the poet’s relationship to Dante. Popular elements may also 
have been worth investigation. What is the relation, for instance, of the 
well known proverb desde el Papa hasta el que no tiene capa la Muerte a 
nadie perdona to the lines traced from Ayala and Villasandino to Juan de 
Mena and Jorge Manrique? (pp. 107-110). 

Bibliographical matter is given in the notes. Much of it lacks 
precision and is unnecessarily brief. Newer editions are sometimes 
available: St. Bernard’s Contemptus Mundi is cited in Wright’s edition of 
1872 instead of Hoskier’s recent version (1929). 

Dr. Krause’s excellent study will be of value not only for its own sake 
but also as a timely example of the new light that thoughtful criticism 
may cast on other familiar pieces of literature. 

FLorENcE WHYTE 

Bryn Mawr College 


Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega: A Revised Edition. By J. P. Wicker- 
sham Crawford. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1937: 211 pages. 


The revised edition follows its predecessor by fifteen years. The 
original form has been kept intact, but a close comparison with the first 
edition shows important changes on almost every page. Taken as a 
whole they illustrate the effectiveness of the investigations carried on by 
the relatively small group of specialists who are working on sixteenth- 
century Spanish drama. The earlier studies in the field were directed by 
necessity toward the publication of inaccessible texts. As a consequence, 
the author was able to give in his first edition little more than a summary 
of the majority of the plays treated and a categorical statement of their 
literary value. Too often this is still the case, but much progress has 
been made in other directions. Since 1922 new materials have been 
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~ made available, or more extended studies have been published on Encina, 


Lucas Ferndndez, Gil Vicente, Micael de Carvajal, Juan Cirne, Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola, Virués, and others. General works have ap- 
peared on the early entremés, on the introito and loa, on strophe forms, and 
on staging, while articles and notes on more minute details abound. 
Professor Crawford is not only the chronicler of all these changes, but 
through his own investigations and those of students working under his 
direction he has been one of the most active in increasing our knowledge of 
the period. With the aid of new material and his own riper scholarship 
his book has gained in richness of detail and in solidity of documentation. 

The only criticism the reviewer has to offer on the organization of the 
book concerns its chapter divisions, which are at times confusing, perhaps 
because of over simplification. As an example chapters two, three and 
four may be cited. The difference between “festival and pastoral plays” 
as distinguished from “‘romantic comedy and comedy of manners”’ is not 
always obvious, and there is little to be gained by separating the religious 
from the secular plays of an author such as Gil Vicente. Asa consequence, 
of these divisions Gil Vicente receives extended treatment in three 
different chapters, and numerous other dramatists are similarly scattered 
about. This arrangement is convenient neither for the scholar in search 
of a small bit of information, nor for the beginner who is trying to get a 
general idea of the work of a given author. 

The bibliographies have been expanded and rearranged in more 
convenient form than that of the first edition. The section devoted to 
individual dramatists and anonymous plays seems practically complete in 
as far as modern editions and studies are concerned. Those who wish to 
go back to the sources will have to look for direction elsewhere. The 
single page of general works cited is far too brief. 

With this new edition Professor Crawford brings up to date a hand- 
book that will continue to be indispensable to workers in the field of early 
Spanish drama. 


E. House 
University of Iowa 


San Ildefonso, De Virginitate Beatae Mariae. Historia de su tradicién 
manuscrita, texto y comentario gramatical y estilistico por Vicente 
Blanco Garcia. (Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investigaciones 
cientificas. Centro de Estudios Histéricos. Textos Latinos de la 
Edad Media Espafiola—Seccién 3°.) Madrid, 1937: Un vol. en 8.° 
de XI-269 pags. y 8 ldminas. 

One welcomes with respect and admiration a work of pure scholarship 
which emerges from among the bombs and shells raining upon Madrid. 
This treatise of St. Hildephonse was available only in the ancient edition 
of Lorenzana (reproduced in Migne); the editors of the Textos Latinos 
have done well to add it to the four texts already published in the series. 
It constitutes a doctoral thesis, with an introduction, a critical text and a 
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commentary which covers vocabulary, forms and syntax, and style; there 
is a carefully worked out stemma of the principal MSS. The bibliog- 
raphy shows that the editor often had no access to the most helpful mod- 
ern works; and he has fallen short in a matter of fundamental importance, 
which he handles gingerly in his section on style, but refuses to profit by. 
This is the rhetorical accentual cursus, followed slavishly by St. Hilde- 
phonse, as a moment’s glance makes clear. Blanco Garcia reports that 
of 1100 clausulae which he tabulated, all but 50 were regular; but his one 
example of the irregular ‘‘cursus dispondaicus”’ does not inspire confi- 
dence—miraculérum instruéris (must be present tense, not future, from 
the context, and thus a regular cursus tardus. C. U. C.) ad novitdtis 
inauditae (not a clausula. C. U. C.) gloriam proveheris (cursus tardus. 
C. U. C.). Had Blanco Garefa had the courage of his convictions, his 
text would have benefited; e.g., p. 64, 1. 15, both cursus and sense demand 
the inveniris of PM, against the inveneris of EG, which he has kept in his 
text. 

We are grateful for the eight excellent photographic reproductions of 
the MSS; but alas, a collation of them with their respective portions of the 
text reveals inaccuracies and misprints in both text and critical apparatus, 
sufficiently numerous and important to cast considerable doubt on the 
trustworthiness of the rest. Accordingly, in welcoming this useful edi- 
tion, we must recommend that it be utilized with caution. 


CuarLes Upson CLARK 
City College, New York 


L’Espagne et l’esprit européen. L’euvre de Feijoo (1725-1760). By 

G. Delpy. Librairie Hachette. Paris, [1936]: x + 387 pages. 
Bibliographie des sources frangaises de Feijoo. By G. Delpy. Librairie 

Hachette. Paris, [1936]: viii + 95 pages. 

These two works appear as the culmination of a series of major studies 
on Feijé6o which began in 1864 with the celebration of the Benedictine’s 
death. These are the first major works on Feijé6o by a non-Spaniard; 
for the first time outside of Spain he is given the justice that is his due. 

The larger of these two works is the most comprehensive general 
treatment of Feij6o which has appeared. M. Delpy repeats much that 
has been said before; but in addition he brings to his study the objectivity 
of the foreigner, and the results of considerable research. His work is a 
great deal more than the mere expanded re-statement it might appear to 
be on casual first reading. 

It must be stated at once, however, that this first book does not give 
an explicit picture of the relations between Feijéo’s thought and the 
major European currents, nor does the Bibliographie des sources frangaises 
(to be discussed below) entirely rectify this shortcoming. There is still 
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need for the study of the French influences on Feijéo, as suggested by 
Paul Merimée.! 
M. Delpy’s real thesis is expressed in his Avant-Propos: ‘“ Montrer 
. . qu’ travers son cuvre multiforme l’unité de l’esprit éclate et 
commande, tel est le but essentiel de cette étude. . . .” It is woven into 
the five chapters on Feij6o’s idées mattresses, which are, in the main, well 
integrated summaries and paraphrases of Feijéo’s tremendously varied 
subject matter. This thesis is new chiefly in the consistency with which 
M. Delpy has applied it. He successfully reconciles apparent incon- 
sistencies to show that Feijé6o was always motivated by a firm belief in 
the interdependence, not merely the mutual toleration, of religion and the 
spirit of free examination. On this issue Spanish critics have stumbled— 
notably Menéndez y Pelayo—until Dr. Marafién suggested the solution now 
finally demonstrated by M. Delpy. We are shown Feijéo’s orthodoxy of 
character, his belief that religion has need of the critical spirit for self- 
defense, that ultimate reconciliation can be expected in apparent conflicts 
between revealed truth and the evidence of experiment, and that human 
progress is the way to that reconciliation. 

M. Delpy has utilized some early marginal notes in a book from 
Feij6o’s library, recently located with others in the provincial library 
at Lugo, to show once again that Feijé6o’s critical spirit was well formed 
years before he began to write. To explain to some extent Feijéo’s 
bitterness in some of his polemical writings Delpy presents evidence of the 
treachery of some of his apparent admirers, as Maydns and San Joseph. 

The treatment of Feijéo’s aesthetic ideas has one weakness, a failure to 
recognize clearly the rational basis of Feijéo’s arguments in favor fo 
liberty in art; but besides a good compte rendu of his opinions, the chapter 
offers complete refutation of those who find Feijéo’s style without charm. 
M. Delpy also demonstrates that there is no lack of Cervantine influence 
in his style. 

The final chapter on the significance and influence of Feijéo’s work 
contains valuable contributions. M. Delpy brings forth new data on 
the Galician monk’s reputation in Spain in his own century: to words of 
high praise by Velasquez de Velasco, in his Viaje de Espaiia, M. Delpy 
opposes the scorn of Cadalso, Forner, Pargas Zuendfa. By the latter 
part of the century, it is the mode to attack los eruditos ala violeta. Yet, 
“Presque tous les auteurs du X VIII® siécle,—qu’ils lui rendent justice ou 
non!—ont, & quelque degré, subi son influence. Et il est significatif de 
voir que cette influence s’est tout particuliérement exercée sur celui qui, 
entre tous, a bafoué les Erudits 4 trop bon compte” (pp. 289-90). 
M. Delpy then presents a series of leading thoughts from the Cartas 
Marruecas, modern thoughts made familiar in Spain by Feijéo. In 

1 L’influence francaise en Espagne au dixz-huitidme sitcle, Paris, [1936], p. 7. 
The reviewer hopes to publish soon the study on this subject which has occupied 
him in recent years. 
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Feij6o are found most of the ideas propounded or developed later in the 
century, concerning reforms in agriculture, the judiciary, politics, and 
other fields of public life. Granted the influence of the Encyclopédistes, 
there is no question but that Feij6o prepared the ground. In this 
connection M. Delpy explains the degree of mediocrity which separates 
Feij6o from greatness: he was writing to influence the indifferent grand 
public. ‘Tl n’aurait pu parvenir a la grande célébrité européenne, qu’en 
abandonnant son public” (p. 274). 

The first of four appendices, “‘ Feijoo hors d’Espagne,” relates facts 
already presented by Morayta and Millares Carlo, but treats more fully of 
the French translations and opinions. This is a subject offering possi- 
bilities for further research; for example, the reviewer has noted comments 
on Feijéo in Fréron, Bachaumont, and Jean Racine. M. Delpy empha- 
sizes the lack of precise knowledge of Feijé6o’s influence, probably great, in 
Spanish America. The second appendix gives the tables of contents of 
Feijéo’s works; those titles found in volume LXVI of the B.A.Z. and in 
the edition of the Clasicos castellanos are indicated with asterisks. Third, 
there is a tabulation of the eighteenth century editions of Feijéo; and 
fourth, an alphabetical list of French sources, detailed in Delpy’s second 
work, and of other foreign sources. 

The notes are given at the end of the volume. They consist largely of 
the originals of the citations, which are translated into French in the body 
of the work. Unfortunately, many of the bibliographical references are 
far from complete, a fault which can be only partially rectified.through 
reference to the excellent bibliography in Dr. Marafién’s Ideas biolégicas 
del P. Feijéo. The sub-heads of the analytical table are distributed 
throughout these notes, an arrangement which detracts from the other- 
wise excellent plan of the book. 

The second book consists of an alphabetical list of the French authors 
cited by Feijéo, with the exact references in Feijéo’s writings and oc- 
casional brief comments. There are a few omissions. For example, M. 
Delpy finds nineteen references to Pierre Bayle; there are at least four 
more, in two of which Feijéo expresses judgments on Bayle. It is a bit 
surprising to find mention of only six out of eleven important passages 
on Descartes, although M. Delpy gives a fairly ample treatment of 
Feijé6o’s views on him in his larger work. However, this bibliography, 
listing Feijéo’s references to some two hundred French authors, is 
invaluable to indicate the extent of his reading. A most useful feature is 
the inclusion of the editions or translations of each work found in the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid or in the provincial library at Lugo, which 
might have been available to Feij6o. Some thirty of the volumes found 
at Lugo bear Feijéo’s signature. These discoveries stand as concrete 
evidence that Feij6o’s erudition was not so entirely at second hand as has 
been charged. 

As appendices Delpy reprints several passages in which Feijéo 
declares the utility and universality of the French language and attacks 
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Rousseau’s famous Discours. The book ends with the same tables of 


Feij6o’s works already given in the larger work. 

These two books provide the most satisfying general study of Feijéo 
to date, although they do not invalidate the work of Morayta, Millares 
Carlo, Montero Dfaz, Marafién, and others; they present important new 
material and open up new fields for research. 

Cuarues N. 

University of Michigan 


La Literatura en América: El Coloniaje. Por Armando D. Pirotto. 
Buenos Aires-Montevideo, 1937: 223 pages. 


The forty-third volume of the publications of the Sociedad Amigos del 
Libro Rioplatense will disappoint the scholar and the lay reader since it 
measures up to the expectations of neither. Lacking documentation it 
offers the specialist little while its air of a factual manual will not hold the 
general reader’s interest. The classification of colonial writers is useful 
but there is no fresh information or interpretation vouchsafed concerning 
these figures, some of whom are dismissed in a line or two. This essay 
seems based chiefly on Menéndez y Pelayo’s ever valuable Antologia de 
poetas hispanoamericanos with an occasional consultation of other works 
in Spanish. No bibliography is given and the curious student desiring to 
read colonial literature receives no indications of available editions of the 
rarer monuments, some of which have recently appeared in print. Studies 
written in languages other than Spanish apparently were not consulted 
and the contributions of North American research particularly are over- 
looked. Deeming the composition of the drama in Quechua, Ollanid, as 
prior to the Conquest despite Lenz, Palma and E. C. Hills, the author 
appears to be unaware also of the existence of studies on Balbuena, Sor 
Juana Inés, Sigiienza y Géngora, Peralta Barnuevo and others, made in 
the United States. 

The virtues of this compilation are the interesting classification of the 
various writers (of whom an index is given) and the well chosen excerpts 
from colonial literature with which the text is interlarded. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Sayings and Riddles in New Mexico. By A. L. Campa. (The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Bulletin, Vol. VI, no. 2.) University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1937: 67 pages. 

The reader may able, perhaps, to judge the character of this work from 
the following quotations taken from Mr. Campa’s introductory pages: 

“The dramatic proverb originated from the proverb or dialogue, but 
from the seventeenth century the proverbs of Italian art were heard in 
saloons” (p. 12). 

“The Arcipreste de Talavera, Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, made a 
collection of refranes concerning the ‘costumbres femeninas del siglo XV.’ 
He wrote it without title or author’s signature. . . . The book is divided 
into three parts: The first part deals with luxury and worldly sins, while 
the last two parts deal with the weakness of women in the world. The 
work is so carefully done that it seems as if the Arcipreste de Talavera 
spent his whole life in hearing the people talk and in collecting and rear- 
ranging the material. There are short descriptions of how women used to 
dress and swear, and all kinds of peculiar descriptions of women at that 
time” (pp. 14-15). 

‘‘Juan de Mal Laras’ collection, La Philosophia Vulgar, was published 
in Sevilla in 1568. This collection is divided into hundreds of refranes’’ 
(p. 15). 

‘*Paz y Melia also collected some refranes, but he was not very careful. 
During the same period, end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth, another book came into existence, the liber facetiorium et 
similitudinum Ludovici de Pinedo et american”’ (sic; p. 15). 

Mr. Campa states on page 11 of his study that the Chiliades of Eras- 
mus became very popular because they were published three times, first 
edition at Venice, 1508, second edition 1520, third 1620. The facts are 
that the first edition was in 1500 (Paris), and before 1600 there were 132 
editions. (See the Bibliotheca Belgica, La Haye, 1891-1923: vols. VI- 
VII.) The sources quoted by Mr. Campa are: New Teachers and Pupils’ 
Encyclopedia, vol. 5; Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 22; Juan Manuel, 
Libro de Patronio [and another work of Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor]; 
Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, p. 239 (sic), etc. The point of 
departure for beginners in the study of proverbs should at least be Archer 
Taylor’s “‘An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of Proverbs,” 
Modern Philology, XXX, 2. 

Following this introductory material (25 pages of it), there is a bibli- 
ography of 13 items, among them the Espasa-Calpe Enciclopedia universal 
ilustrada, and Werner’s Encyclopedia (Akron, Ohio, 1910). Pages 26-67 
contain a collection of New Mexican riddles and proverbs. 


F. C. Harzs 
University of North Carolina 
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